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LET'S HAVE THE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
PUT TWO OF THOSE 
BEAUTIFUL HANDSETS 
IN OUR NEW HOME 


WONDERFUL! I'VE ALWAYS 
WANTED AN EXTENSION 
AND OUR WALLS WON’T 
BE SPOILED BY A BELL 
BOX EITHER 





he No. 1212 Handset 
$A SALES BUILDER 


he Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset makes the telephone 
re than an instrument of utility. Its beauty establishes it as 
desirable article of home furnishing. And small wonder, for 
¢ graceful lines of the instrument are pleasing to the most 
wtidious eye. 

f-contained, the No. 1212 Handset eliminates the bell box 
the resulting annoyance of defaced walls. It lessens sales 
istance in obtaining new subscribers and is a powerful stim- 
ant in selling extension service. 


tm a transmission and reception standpoint, the Stromberg- 
alson No. 1212 Handset leads the field. The special Strom- 
tg-Carlson Transmitter and Receiver permit a clarity of 
ticulation that is unduplicated. 

der a test sample of the Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset. 
nu will see why it is building business for so many operating 
mpanies, 


TRROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. \ 
«tory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. te 
ach Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Strombers- Carlson 


“RS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION ADDADATIIC END ENDTV ciIVE veADe 
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FOR YOUR 
NHONSTRUCTION WORK 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Kellaggs coast te coast warehouse facilities 
mean Asmeedien, more Aatisfying sewice! 


Cow ete pole line hardware stocks carried 


50 line material warehouses is tailor-made for 
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at 15 strategic warehouse points! Bare and 
insulated wire shipped from 22! II pole yards! 
Almost a dozen more conveniently located ship- 
ping centers for anchors, pins and brackets, tools 
and cross-arms! 


Any wonder why Kellogg service is speedier, 
more satisfying? This great network of nearly 


CS De op F 


SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
ius] 


you. It means prompt shipment and speedier 
delivery. 


Our stocks are always complete. Everything you 
need for your line construction work is here 
awaiting your orders. The quality is right, the 
price is right, and . everything you buy 


is backed by the famous Kellogg ‘Double 
Guarantee." 
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INSULATORS 


Hemingray Glass Insulators pass every test— 
tough to withstand rough handling—impervious 
to moisture—do not age or deteriorate—high 
mechanical and sustained dielectric strength— 
unaffected by sudden temperature changes. 
Made of improved, flawless glass they are hom- 
ogeneous in character and stand up under heat, 
cold, storms and age. Write us about your 
insulator requirements. 


‘Eveready,’ ‘\Columtia’ ‘Gray Label,’ 
L LG 
“9 “4 wey CELLS 


The last word in 40 years of constant devel- 
opment in the world's largest battery labora- 
tory, this great cell combines long-life with 
the sustained voltage characteristics for which 
"Eveready" telephone cells have always been 


famous. Made by the makers of "Eveready" 
"Air Cell'' Operators’ Transmitter Batteries. Our 
warehouse stocks assure prompt delivery any 
time, anywhere. Long life means low cost. 


Gould 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


Plante’ Batteries have an enviable reputation 
for long life—high sustained capacity with free- 
dom from maintenance worries. Only Gould 
Plante’ cells have one-piece pure lead positives 
and patented "Dual Suspension," both vital fac- 
tors in battery life and performance. 

The Sealed-in-Glass types (as illustrated) are 


available in capacities from 20 to 800 ampere 
hours. 


Gantleel Balbite 
TAPER RECTIFIERS 


Provide automatic charge regulation for P.B.X.., 
toll and small central office batteries at the 
lowest possible cost. Inherent taper charge 


properties of the Balkite Tantalum Rectifier elim- > [aa] oe : 
inate costly special windings, relays and auxil- . “ TELE Pi. fi N| 
iary controls. The charge automatically follows - 


the load, rising with increased traffic and tap- 
ering off during liqht load periods. No over- bir. : } 
charging, no undercharging. Ask for Bulletin 


HELLOGG SWITCHBOAR!» 
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TC-51 and prices. 
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Chance 
CABLE RINGS 


Hold them in the palm of your hand, twist the 
wrist and they are on! It's as easy as that to 
install Chance No-Tangle Cable Rings. Chance 
rings won't jump off the wire. Special galvaniz- 
ing makes Chance cable rings "smooth" as well 
as rust-proof. "NO-TANGLE" packing elimi- 
nates distortion. Get all these features and save 
time, labor, and money; specify Chance Rings. 


Judiana Crane 
STEEL STRAND WIRE 


Crapo Galvanized Guy and Messenger 
Strand combines the strength and ruggedness of 
steel with dependable durability and low cost. 
The dense, tightly adherent galvanized zinc coat- 
ing, applied by the Crapo Process, provides 
lasting protection. Crapo Galvanized Tele- 
phone Wire is available in the new Crapo HTL- 
85 and Crapo HITL-135 High-tensile, Low- 
resistance Line Wires and in all other standard 
grades. Write for complete information! 





BOLT AND WIRE CUTTERS 


Here are tools for cutting strand, wire, cable, 
flat stock, etc. Also, big, powerful tools to cut 
tough steel as thick as your thumb—especially 
good for heavy construction and maintenance 
jobs. Then, too—swivel head models or "wrist 
action"’ tools which reach around corners at all 
angles. There is a Porter cutter exactly suited 
to every telephone company job. Ask your Kel- 
logg representative, or write, for further details. 


EXPANDING ANCHORS 
LOU F Thousands of Wagner Anchors installed by util- 


ities from coast to coast stand as mute testimony 


Ni \ i: Su a Pil FS 4 | Nl “ penny ... made entirely of malleable 


. nut retainer locks anchor to rod and 


Te prevents rod from slipping through anchor during 
LOIN SS installation; also permits salvage of rod on aban- 


donment of anchor. 20 years anchor manufac- 





turing experience behind the product. 


Rlovo oUFPLY COMPANY 
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TO SPLICE 
THE /licopress WAY — 










You can use Everstick An- 
chors with complete confi- 
dence in their holding power 
—safety and long life. Made 
of Malleable Iron, built to 
stand the toughest guying 
service — known and recom- 
mended by leading engineers 
everywhere. 


The job of making Nicopress Splices is no task at all, 


it's so simple. And best of all, after the splice is made 












there's no trouble, for completed Nicopress Splices equal 










or exceed the rated breaking strength of the conductors 








and they will not pull out. "Go Nicopress" for the splicing 








jobs—it will pay you. Order your supply today. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY co. CUI8Oas. 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO EVERSTICK a 


Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Lt'd., Hamilton, Ont. 
ANCHOR CO 


Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 











MAKE IT A NATIONAL Jlicopress SPLICE | 
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INDEPENDENT COMPANY WINS 





Bell Tolt Compensation Suit 


THE DECISION of a lower court in favor of Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. and against the New York (Bell) 
Telephone Co. in case involving toll compensation has been 


upheld by New York’s highest court on appeal by the Bell. 


Toll compensation contract canceled by Independent com- 


pany and remittance on toll business handled made to New 


York company on basis of costs which the Jamestown 


company had determined after thorough study of calls 


HE FIRST case involving toll 

; compensation decided by a 

high state court has been won 
by an Independent telephone com- 
pany. Compensation for handling 
the toll business, contended to be 
insufficient, and the cancelling of 
the Bell company’s contract by the 
Independent company formed the 
basis for the case. A new contract 
tendered by the Independent com- 
pany was refused by the Bell com- 
pany. The Independent company 
then, in remitting to the Bell, de- 
ducted what it considered a fair 
and reasonable compensation for 
handling the toll business. The 
Bell company brought suit for an 
amount based upon its original con- 
tract, contending the contract had 
not been legally cancelled. 

The lower court held in favor of 
the Independent company that the 
contract was legally terminated 
and that the Bell was relegated to 
its action upon a quantum meruit 
for services. Appeal carried to the 
appellate court by the Bell resulted 
in the lower court being upheld. 
The highest court in the state, when 
the case was appealed to it, upheld 
the two lower courts in favor of the 
Independent company. 

Through affirming and upholding 
the decisions of the two lower 
courts, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals on March 12 ended a suit 
originally instituted in September, 
1935, by the New York (Bell) Tele- 
phone Co. against the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp., of which 
John H. Wright, well-known Inde- 
pendent, is president. 

The New York Bell company 
through the suit sought payment of 
$206,271 to it by the Jamestown 
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corporation which amount included 
interest from March 1, 1932, to 
August 31, 1935. This amount con- 
sisting of $189,026 plus interest 
was claimed as additional toll com- 
pensation alleged to be due the New 
York Bell under a contract entered 
into in 1919 with the Jamestown 
company. The latter had cancelled 
its contract March 1, 1932, after 
notifying the New York company 
that the cost of handling its long 
distance business into and out of 
the Jamestown territory was sub- 
stantially above that paid under 
the agreement by the Bell company 
for the service. 

The Jamestown company in No- 
vember, 1930, had employed a con- 
sulting engineering organization to 
make a study of costs covering 
every toll call handled during that 
month. Conferences with officials 
of the New York company followed 
regarding costs of handling long 
distance calls and a formal presen- 
tation of the Jamestown company’s 


FRONT COVER 


Anyone who has seen wild geese in 
flight has been thrilled to see them 
winging their way through the sky in 
symmetrical formation, as is shown on 
the front cover. Soon, flocks of geese 
will be flying northward—to the Great 
Lakes’ region and farther — heralding 
the approach of spring which brings 
new hope and strength to all men and 
nature, after the winter. 

Wild geese in flight are harbingers 
of both spring and winter. In the fall 
they fly to the subtropics or the South 
for winter. 


contentions was made to the Bell 
company in August, 1931. 

On November 27, 1931, notice of 
cancellation of the toll contract, in 
accordance with a 90-day notice 
clause, was sent to the New York 
company. A proposed new contract 
was also submitted by the James- 
town company. Acknowledgment 
of receipt of the notice of cancel- 
lation was made by the New York 
company. After the contract pe- 
riod expired in March in conform- 
ance with the cancellation notice, 
the Jamestown company made pay- 
ments to the New York company 
according to its (the Jamestown 
company) computations. 


Original Ruling of the 
Lower Court 

Although the New York Tele- 
phone Co. brought suit in the New 
York Supreme Court, eighth dis- 
trict, at Mayville in September, 
1935, the case did not come before 
Justice Parton Swift and jury un- 
til February, 1937. After a trial 
of 2% days, Justice Swift directed 
a verdict (TELEPHONY of February 
27, 1937), of no cause of action on 
the premise that the New York 
Telephone Co. was relegated to its 
action upon a quantum meruit for 
services. This verdict was affirmed 
by the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of New York, Janu- 
ary 5, 1939 (TELEPHONY of January 
14, 1939). 


The New York Telephone Co. 
then carried its appeal to the 
state’s highest court—the New 


York Court of Appeals—which as 
previously stated upheld the lower 
courts in its decision of March 12. 
The decision of the court was an 
unanimous one of the five judges 
participating. Two justices did not 
participate as they were in the ap- 
pellate court from which the appeal 
was taken. The opinion was written 
by Chief Justice Irving Lehman. 
The court in its opinion said: 
“The contract provided that ‘unless 
sooner terminated as herein pro- 
vided, this agreement shall con- 
tinue until the first day of May, 
1929, and thereafter until the ex- 
piration of 90 days after notice of 
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termination given in writing by 
either party hereto to the other, un- 
less terminated on said date by 90 
days’ previous notice so given.’ 

“It is undisputed that Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. gave notice of ter- 
mination in writing 90 days before 
the Ist day of March, 1932. It is 
also undisputed that after March 
1, 1932, the parties continued to 
render services and to exchange 
messages in the same manner as 
before that date. 

The plaintiff claims that the de- 
fendant, Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., may not continue to ex- 
change messages with the New 
York Telephone Co. as provided in 


the contract and reject or ter- 
minate the obligation created by 
the contract to pay the amount 


fixed by that contract. Obligation 
to pay for benefits received is not 
denied by the defendant. 

The issue between the parties is 
whether the amount to be paid 
must be measured in accordance 
with the terms of the express con- 
tract or in accordance with an im- 
plied contract to pay the reasonable 
value of such benefits.” 


The Issue Between 
the Companies 

In regard to this issue the court 
stated: ‘Where, after the expira- 
tion of a contract fixing the recip- 
rocal rights and obligations of the 
parties, they continue to do busi- 
ness together the conduct of the 
parties may at times permit or even 
constrain a finding that the parties 
impliedly agree that their rights and 
obligations in connection with such 
business should continue to be 
measured as provided in the old 
contract. 

“Even in such case, however, the 
reciprocal obligations arise from 
the new implied contract and, un- 
less an intent to make such a new 
contract is expressed or may be 
fairly inferred from the conduct of 
the parties, the obligations of the 
parties are as matter of law not 
measured by the terms of the con- 
tract which has expired. ... The 
problem presented upon this appeal 
is whether the notice (of cancella- 
tion) was in part withdrawn or 
rendered ineffective by subsequent 
acts of the defendant.” 

Finding that the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp. had given notice that 
the contract would end on March 
1, 1932, and did nothing in the in- 
terval which evinced any intention 
to withdraw the notice, the court 
said: “The rights and obligations 
of the parties after March 1, 1932, 
cannot be measured by the terms of 
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the contract which had come to an 
end on March 1. 

“Though after expiration of an 
express contract, an implied con- 
tract containing the same terms 
may arise from the conduct of the 
parties, that is not the case here. 
Instead of implied acceptance of 
the old obligations, there was here 
express repudiation of such obliga- 
tions. So the courts below have 
held... . 

The plaintiff would not be in any 
better position even if it were as- 





JOHN H. WRIGHT, president of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., 
is one of the few active Independent 


pioneers who participated in the strug- 
gles of the early days of competition 
with the Bell. 


sumed that the notice of termina- 
tion could be rendered ineffective 
thereafter by any word or act of 
the defendant, inconsistent with 
the notice, or which would, as mat- 
ter of law, constitute an affirmance 
of the contract for, in this case, no 
such word or act of the defendant 
has been shown. 


Commission Responsible for 
Service Obligations 

“Both plaintiff and defendant are 
public service corporations and in 
the performance of their public 
functions they are subject to com- 
mand and direction of the public 
service commission. The so-called 
traffic agreement of 1919 fixed the 
right and obligations of the parties 
in respect to long distance mes- 
sages over the lines of the parties. 

If the parties had not entered 
into such a written agreement, the 
public service commission would 
have had power to direct that the 
lines be connected and that the two 
corporations give to the public, 


service over the joint lines. Then, 
the public service commission 
would also have fixed the service 


which each must perform and the 
proportion . * joint tolls which each 
should receive. (Public Service Law, 
No. 97, subd. 3.) 

The duty to exchange message: 
and give joint service did not arise 
solely from the contract and would 
not cease with termination of the 
contract. The public, too, has an 
interest in the performance of that 
duty and from the time that the 
parties filed a joint schedule for 
service to the public to be performed 
jointly, the public duty became fixed 
and could not be destroyed by mu- 
tual agreement without the approval 
of the public service commission. 

Neither party attempted to with- 
dra,. or modify the schedule of rates 
filed with the public service commis- 
sion and until an application for such 
relief is made and is granted by the 
commissioner, both companies are 
under a duty to continue to furnish 
joint service to the public.” 

In concluding its comments the 
court said: “‘The termination of the 
contract had the effect, and was in- 
tended to have the effect, only of 
ending the reciprocal private obli- 
gations of the parties towards each 
other in connection with the joint 
service and the division of receipts 
therefrom. The defendant has not 
demanded or received from the plain- 
tiff any service which the plaintiff 
was not bound to render so long as 
the joint schedule remained in effect. 

“Continuance of a joint service to 
the public, which neither party could 
lawfully discontinue without permis- 
sion of the public service commis- 
sion, is not in law or in fact incon- 
sistent with notice of termination of 
a contract fixing, as between the 
parties, rights and obligations in the 
performance of the joint service. 
The judgment should be affirmed 
with costs.” 

WwW Ww 


February Station Gain of 
General Telephone Corp. 
The General Telephone Corp. reports 
for its subsidiaries a gain of 2,698 
company-owned telephones for the 
month of February as compared with 
a gain of 1,924 telephones for the 
month of February, 1939. The gain 
for the first two months of 1940 totals 
5,086 or 1.01 per cent as compared 
with a gain of 2,741 telephones or .6 
per cent for the corresponding period 
of 1939. 
The subsidiaries now have in opera- 
tion 506,670 company-owned _ tele- 
phones. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


. Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Special Washington, D. C 


REPLIES TO inquiries relating to affairs of the FCC based 


upon casual discussion with the commission’s chairman. . . . 


FCC has little jurisdiction over Independent companies and 


its control over Bell System is limited to interstate operations 


OME DAYS ago your corre- 
spondent dropped in for a chat 
with Chairman Fly of the FCC. 

The purpose in mind was to take up 
several inquiries relating to FCC af- 
fairs which had come to this depart- 
ment in the mail over the last few 
weeks. James Lawrence Fly is plain 
“home folks” and the kind of a chap 
one can drop in on and discuss such 
things informally. But he is also a 
canny and cautious official with a 
dislike for personal publicity. 

This is a common sense attitude, 
and one which Mr. Fly was shrewd 
enough to catch on the first bounce 
when he took over the somewhat 
hectic affairs of the FCC. He sensed 
that there had been perhaps too 
much misunderstanding about “one- 
man control” and that the other com- 
missioners would work better if the 
commission as a whole, rather than 
any individual member of it, were 
given any credit or discredit that 
might result from its work. 

As far as that is concerned, almost 
everyone in Washington realizes that 
if the chairman of the FCC wanted 
publicity, he would only have to 
whistle for it to get it by the bale. 
But Fly doesn’t. Rarely is his name 
mentioned in an official press release 
and he shies away from publicized 
personal interviews. So it is easy 
to understand why the other com- 
missioners have responded to this 
cooperative attitude. The rehabilita- 
tion which has taken place in the 
prestige of the FCC as a whole dur- 
ing recent months speaks for itself. 

Consequently, what is stated here 
must be understood as in the nature 
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of a casual discussion and not in any 
sense a reflection of the official views 


of the commission or any member 
of it. 
IRST of all, there was that 


little matter of whether the FCC 
is opposed to alien employes in com- 
munications services. In its recent 
recommendation for the merger of 
international cable and commercial 
radio companies under American 
control, the majority recommenda- 
tion contained the following passage: 


While it may not be desirable for 
many reasons to impose a specific re- 
quirement that no alien be retained in 
the employ of any American communi- 
cation carrier, legislation should pro- 
vide that the employment of additional 
aliens, or the retention of alien em- 
ployes, be permitted only by specific 
authorization of this commission. 


Separated from its context (as it 
was in many newspaper digests of 
the commission’s report), this lan- 
guage is broad enough to suggest 
the regulation of employes in all 
forms of communications services, 
domestic as well as international, and 
in the telephone business, as well as 
radio and cable. 

That it was misunderstood is in- 
dicated by two letters received by 
this correspondent. In one of these 
the manager of a small telephone 
exchange stated that he had two em- 
ployes who were of foreign birth 
and who, to his knowledge, had never 
become naturalized citizens. He 
wanted to know if the commission 
were suggesting that such employes 
ought to be dropped. 









The 
As far as the passage just quoted 
is concerned, it should be understood 
as relating only to the subject matter 
of the FCC report in which it was 


answer is, of course, “no.” 


contained. That report had to do 
only with the international aspects 
of commercial communications serv- 
ices (cable and radio) which are un- 
der American control. 

The commission was trying to em- 
phasize the desirability (in the in- 
terest of national defense) of insur- 
ing that these vital services are op- 
erated by a management and a per- 
sonnel whose national loyalty cannot 
be questioned. Of course, in time of 
war and under special circumstances, 
it might even be necessary to extend 
such safeguards to local telephone 
employment. But it is one of those 
situations where the management 
must use common sense. 

Certainly the last thing in the 
world the commission wants to do 
now is to cast any shadow upon the 
security of hard-working, foreign- 
born communications employes in 
purely local domestic service. 

If an alien continue8 to enjoy em- 
ployment (in this country) year after 
year without making any effort to 
change his allegiance, there might 
perhaps be some basis for inquiry 
as to whether there is any good rea- 
son for the employe’s retaining tech- 
nical allegiance to a foreign power. 
But even this, is a problem for in- 
dustrial management to decide and 
one in which each case has to be 
determined on its own merits. Above 
all management might well exercise 
tact, taste, and tolerance. In any 
event, this is not an issue in which 
the FCC is going to concern itself. 


THER correspondence from 
readers of this department dis- 
plays a certain amount of anxiety 
as to what direction commission reg- 
ulation of the telephone industry is 








going to take, if the FCC succeeds 
in convincing Congress that it should 
have more funds. Inquiries along 
this line seem to have been inspired 
by the repeated attempts of the FCC 
to have its budget increased by an 
appropriation of $300,000 a year for 
the purpose of setting up a regular 
organization to handle telephone reg- 
ulation. 

The answer to this is that the 
commission is not seeking this money 
for the purpose of constructing a 
sort of special Purgatory in which to 
roast the telephone industry. It has 
in mind no peculiar twists or turns 
in regulatory technique beyond what 
has already been shown in its orders. 

It is a fact that the commission 
has asked Congress for no additional 
jurisdictional authority nor for any 
change in its statutory control over 
the telephone industry, aside from 
the well-known recommendations 
which were incorporated in its final 
report on the special telephone in- 
vestigation and which are already 
before Congress. Readers will re- 
call that most of these recommenda- 
tions had to do with the Bell System. 

No, what the FCC wants this 
$300,000 a year for, is not to start 
any new radical concept of telephone 
regulation—but merely to make some 
kind of a practical start on the regu- 
latory duty over this industry which 
Congress has already imposed under 
the provisions of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. Relatively speak- 
ing, the commission has not exer- 
cised this regulatory authority at all 
in the sense of setting up adequate 
staff and other routine regulatory 
mechanics proportionate with the im- 
portance of the industry to be regu- 
lated. 

After all, the facts speak for them- 
selves. The telephone industry in 
the United States (both Independent 
and Bell) represents an investment 
of approximately $5,000,000,000. The 
radio broadcasting industry in all of 
its ramifications does not exceed an 
investment of one-half billion —a 
ratio of 10 to 1. 

Yet, on the basis of the time and 
attention devoted by the commission, 
this ratio is exactly reversed with 
respect to regulatory duties per- 
formed. In short, the FCC devotes 
about ten times as much attention to 
radio broadcasting as to telephone 
regulation. 

Of course, there are special rea- 
sons for this. The radio business 
is a new industry, in a highly dy- 
namic state, beset with a host of 
controversial complications. The 
telephone business has been estab- 
lished so long that it travels on a 
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pretty even keel through fairly well 
marked channels. 

Again, federal regulation is the 
only kind of regulation in existence 
for radio broadcasting, whereas the 
FCC has very little jurisdiction over 
the Independent telephone companies 
and its control over the Bell System 
is limited to interstate operations. 
The most important economic phase 
of the telephone business—the local 
exchange—remains under the exclu- 
sive control of the state commissions. 

But even making due allowance for 
these distinctions, the commission 
feels that it is really asking very 
little by way of setting up a special 
staff for its telephone regulation. In- 
cidentally, much of the data collected 
during the special telephone investi- 
gation is getting out of date for lack 
of supplementary maintenance. Un- 
less this is provided, it may eventual- 
ly become valueless for regulatory 
purposes. 


FINAL inquiry discussed by 
your correspondent was also in- 
spired by the recent report of the 
commission recommending a merger 
of international communications 
facilities under American control. 
You will recall there was some dis- 
agreement about this among the 
commissioners themselves. <A _ bare 
majority was in favor of such an 
international monopoly. A minority 
was in favor of “‘duopoly.” In other 
words, the minority believed that 
preservation of a certain amount of 
rivalry between American companies 
might result in retaining some of the 
economic advantages of competition. 
On the other hand, the majority 
was inclined to the view that the 
American communications companies 
would get all the competition they 
wanted and more from foreign gov- 
ernments, and that the best way of 
coping with such strong monopolies 
under foreign control would be to 
make the American enterprise equal- 
ly strong and unified. 

The point of your correspondent’s 
inquiry was: Would this _ policy 
of the commission be confined to 
international communications? The 
answer is “Yes.” The commission 
presently has no intention of inter- 
fering with the domestic communica- 
tions set-up, or even of making 
recommendations about it, other than 
those that have already been made 
about domestic telegraph companies. 

As to the latter companies, some 
sort of monopoly through merger 
seems to be necessary (ironically 
enough) in order to put the telegraph 
industry into a better position to 
offer competition with other forms 
of communication. It is one of those 


curious developments whereby the 
abolition of intra-industrial competi- 
tion is required to cope with extra- 
industrial competition. 

On the other hand, to allow 
competition to prevail both inside 
and outside of the telegraph business 
might prove to be tantamount to al- 
lowing the telegraph industry to 
bleed to death financially. Further, 
since outside competition cannot very 
well be abolished, internal reform by 
way of a merger seems to be the only 
thing left—and even that may not 
be enough. 

But in the telephone field there is 
no such situation today. Both the 
Independent and the Bell companies 
have fairly well driven their stakes. 
Each operating company is more or 
less secure in its own local exchange 
monopoly and the public is protected 
from any possible abuse by state and 
federal regulation. Certain rare 
changes may occur in ownership 
hereafter on a give-and-take basis. 
But by and large the telephone busi- 
ness has resolved itself into a series 
of established community holdings 
which will continue to operate under 
what amounts to a “non-aggression 
pact” between companies. 

The rivalry in the operating field, 
which was so intense in the early 
part of the century, has blown out 
its own fury and has departed from 
the scene along with the spectacle of 
two telephones (competitive) in 
every home and the battles over 
switching connections. However, 
controversies may arise between 
the two telephone groups — for in- 
stance, over toll compensation—that 
will call for negotiations so that the 
public service will not suffer. The 
Bell long lines department agrees to 
reduce toll charges, which agree- 
ment does not help the Independent 
connecting companies—and in fact, 
reduces their revenues in some cases. 

It is unnecessary to worry about 
the FCC walking into such apparent- 
ly peaceful set-up and trying to agi- 
tate for more monopoly (of a “cor- 
porate” or merged character) in the 
telephone business. In fact, your 
correspondent never would have 
thought about this hypothesis if a 
very intelligent letter from a reader 
of this department had not plainly 
shown that the FCC’s position was 
susceptible to misunderstanding on 
this score. 

PROPOS of competition in in- 
ternational communications 
service, the recent decision of the 
FCC denying the Mackay Radio au- 
thority for a direct circuit to Rome 
is of passing interest (Commission- 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Bell Tolt Rate Cuts and 





Compensation to Independents 


NNOUNCEMENT on March 15 that the Bell Sys- 
tem is to make another reduction in long distance 
telephone rates again turns attention to the toll 

compensation of Independent telephone companies. This 
news once more raises the question: Do Independent 
operating companies receive a fair share of the revenue 
from toll business? 

That they are entitled to receive the cost of their 
part.in rendering the service, plus a fair profit, can be 
denied by no one. That they get a meager share of 
toll revenues is likewise well known. The state tele- 
phone associations—and the United States Independent 
Telephone Association—should tackle this problem in 
an earnest, forceful way and get some results. 

In no other way can they so well justify their ex- 
istence as organized aids to operating companies, and 
also justify the money it costs to maintain their or- 
ganizations. 


ber of the Federal Communications Commission, 

who conducted the recent exhaustive investigation 
of the Bell System, announced that the A. T. & T. Long 
Lines rates could be reduced by about $10,000,000 a 
year. Since then the Bell organization and the FCC 
have been negotiating and holding conferences. The 
result is that this reduction, which takes effect May 1, 
will save the telephone toll customers annually about 
$5,500,000. It may be the Bell figures it has saved 41% 
millions by this settlement. However, the chances are 
the FCC set a higher figure than it hoped to get when 
it suggested a ten-million cut, and really considers the 
5% million reduction a good bargain, obtained without 
a contest. 

Maybe it is a good deal for both the FCC and the 
Bell. The latter saves 414 millions and pleases the com- 
mission, while the FCC gets credit—in an election year 
—for bringing a big corporation to heel. But, again, 
how about the Independent companies? Where do they 
get off in this transaction? 


L WAS about six weeks ago that Paul Walker, mem- 


Everybody knows the Bell is extremely anxious to 
be on good terms with the FCC, and this is not surpris- 
ing. In fact, it is good business, for the FCC is not 
exactly in love with the A. T. & T., and has many oppor- 
tunities to harass that corporation. (For instance, like 
strongly hinting that toll rates can be cut $10,000,000 
a year.) 

During the Civil War, Artemus Ward, the humorist 
who brightened many hours for President Lincoln, said 
he was so anxious to win the war for the Union that he 
would be willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations. Is 
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it possible the Bell is so determined to please the FCC 
that it is willing to cut toll rates regardless of the effect 
on its partners, the Independent companies? 

It seems that now is a good time for the various 
Independent telephone associations to find the answer 
to that question. They have no business, perhaps, in 
questioning the proposed rate cut by the Bell System, 
but they certainly owe it to their member companies 
to see that they are not injured in the working out 
of the reduction deal between the Bell and the FCC. 
The Independent telephone organizations showed they 
have the power to get things done when they went to 
the front on the wage-hour controversy a year ago. 
Today the toll compensation question presents another 
opportunity to serve their member companies in a 
worthwhile, effective way. 

In our February 3 issue Francis X. Welch, 
TELEPHONY’S Washington correspondent, commented on 
Commissioner Walker’s suggestion that the A. T. & T. 
long distance rates could be reduced to the tune of 
$10,000,000 a year, and compared it to a similar sug- 
gestion made in 1936. At that time the company read 
the writing on the wall and agreed to reduce rates. 

This voluntary action resulted in a $12,000,000 reduc- 
tion, although just how “voluntary” it was opinions 
may differ. That was in 1936, a presidential election 
year. So is 1940 an election year, and Mr. Welch, writ- 
ing in the February 3 TELEPHONY, said: “Undoubtedly 
the FCC had the same idea in mind that it had in Sep- 
tember, 1936, and hopes that the same success will 
crown its attack—namely, a voluntary reduction by the 
A. 7.83. 

Mr. Welch made a shrewd guess, for on March 15 the 
A. T. & T. did agree to make another reduction in toll 
rates which takes care of the presidential election year 
of 1940. 


in pointing out that the Bell had a prosperous year 
in 1939. Telephone stations lost in previous years 
did come back in 1939, but so did increased taxes and 
other operating expenses. 


oe FCC JUSTIFIES its suggestion for a rate cut 


Furthermore, it should not 
be forgotten that Independent companies are not as able 
to absorb the loss of rate reductions as the Bell organi- 
zation. A very material reason for this is that, in the 
main, Independent companies operate in the agricul- 
tural areas, which have had less recovery than the large 
cities in the industrial areas where the Bell is dom- 
inant. 

Lower rates probably will increase telephone toll 
business, and cut just that much deeper into the revenue 
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of the telegraph companies, 


which the 
found to be in a precarious financial condition. As 
TELEPHONY’S Washington correspondent points out: 
“The FCC report to Congress placed part of the blame 
for this unhappy financial condition of the telegraph 
industry upon the competition resulting from the ever 
lowering long distance telephone rates. 
offhand that if the FCC is trying to help the telegraph 
companies up the ladder, and the same time kick long 


FCC has 


panies. 
It would seem 


distance telephone rates a little farther down the ladder, 
it is working somewhat at cross purposes.” 

Of course the FCC is more interested in engineering 
a telephone rate cut—in a presidential election year— 
than in guarding the interests of the telegraph com- 
Besides, the government ownership advocates 
are not averse to seeing the telegraph companies cruci- 
fied to a state of financial collapse so they would have 
to be taken over by the federal government. 


Business and Economic Picture 





From a Telephone Standpoint 


By OSCAR BURTON 


President, The Texas Telephone Association 


TAKING A BROAD VIEW of America during the period 
from 1929 to 1939, we have gone forward (despite the great 


economic depression) and the telephone industry has kept 


pace—in improvement of service, expansion, efficiency, and 


other basic factors. 


E WILL consider the busi- 
ness and economic picture, 


first, from a national stand- 


point; second, from a regional or 
Southwestern standpoint, and, fin- 
ally, for the state of Texas. In 


considering the comparisons and 
percentages set out, it should be 
borne in mind that the value of 
the dollar has been reduced by about 
40 per cent while, at the same time, 
the public debt has been increased 
by many billions of dollars. 

The low point in telephone rev- 
enues came in August, 1933, 14 
months after the low point was 
reached in general business activity 
and 46 months after the beginning of 
the depression in October, 1929. 
This shows, conclusively, that tele- 
phone revenues are not sensitive to 
quick changes in business activity. 

In 1932, business was practically 
paralyzed. The executives of Ameri- 
can business were panic-stricken, 
and in their desperation, were ap- 
pealing to the federal government 
for aid in an effort to save these 
United States from financial ruin. 
That was the beginning of “selling 
America short.” Although we did 
not realize it then, the bottom of the 
depression had been reached and the 
economic trend became definitely 
upward in the latter part of 1932. 

Business activity, as measured by 
the physical volume of industrial 
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Address given at Texas convention 


production throughout the United 
States showed one of the most phe- 
nomenal gains within a 12-month- 
period in its history. In July, 1932, 
industrial production had reached a 
level of about 50.6 per cent below 
normal and by July, 1933, it had 
risen to 16.4 per cent below normal, 
a net gain of 34.2 per cent, which 
was equal to a monthly gain of near- 
ly 3 per cent. 

It required 33 months for indus- 
trial production in this nation to 
reach the low point recorded in July 
of 1932, but only 12 months for it 
to record a net rise of 34.2 per cent, 
proving that America has what it 
takes to “make a comeback” on a re- 
markable scale. 

In 1932 the factory payroll of all 
industries in the United States 
reached a depression low of approxi- 
mately 53.6 per cent below the 
normal level, taking the 1923-25 
annual average to equal 100 per cent. 
Improvement began in 1933, and by 
1937 factory payrolls were up to 
within 2 per cent of normal. Last 
year factory payrolls, up to within 
3.5 per cent of normal, totaled ap- 
proximately 10% billions of dollars. 

Employment gains have been re- 
corded each year since 1932, and an 
increase of approximately three- 
quarters of a million workers, gain- 
fully employed, was recorded in 1939 
over 1938. 


Industrial production in 1939 at- 
tained the highest level since the 
prosperity year of 1929. The rate 
of output in the durable goods indus- 
tries was only 7 per cent below 
normal in 1939, but in 1932 it was 
67 per cent below normal. The rate 
of output in the non-durable goods 
industries was 1 per cent above 
normal in 1939, but in 1932 it was 12 
per cent below normal. 


Last year the volume of life insur- 
ance written throughout the United 
States approximated 81% billions of 
dollars, based on the value of poli- 
cies and certificates. This volume 
was only about 6 per cent below the 
normal level. 


National income in 1939 approxi- 
mated 681% billions of dollars, rep- 
resenting a gain of 4% billion, or 7 
per cent over 1938. The 1939 income 
was 14 billion dollars less than in 
1929, and three billion dollars less 
than in 1937, the New Deal’s peak 
recovery year. 

The difference between the 1929 
and 1939 national income was ac- 
companied by differences of 19 per 
cent in wholesale prices, and 15 per 
cent in the cost of living. Two basic 
factors—substantial business recov- 
ery and the European war — dom- 
inated the trend of business activity 
during 1939. 


Savings deposits in all classes of 
banks in the United States exceeded 
25 billions of dollars in 1939. The 
relative increases in savings deposits 
in the respective classifications, ex- 
pressed in per cent, from 1932 to 
1939, were: (1) National banks, 
29.5 per cent; (2) state banks, 24.8 
per cent; (3) private banks and trust 
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companies, 16.3 per cent; and (4) 
mutual savings banks, 9.1 per cent. 

Department stores sales through- 
out the United States have shown a 
great increase in volume since the 
bottom of the depression, and the net 
rise in sales from 1932 to 1939, in- 
clusive, approximated 28.8 per cent. 

The market value of listed stocks 
from 1932 to 1939, inclusive, showed 
a net gain in value of approximately 
33 billions of dollars. The market 
value of listed bonds for the same 
period, showed a net gain in value of 
approximately 15 billions of dollars. 

The flow of income to individuals 
as reflected by the average monthly 
salaries and wages paid from 1932 
to 1939, inclusive, has shown a net 
increase of approximately 31.4 per 
cent. The flow of income to farmers 
as reflected by the cash income from 
farm marketings from 1932 to 1939, 
inclusive, has shown a net increase 
of approximately 34.0 per cent. 

Railroad freight-car loadings from 
1932 to 1939, inclusive, showed a net 
gain of about 22.5 per cent. 

Foreign trade of the United States 
from 1932 to 1939, inclusive, re- 
corded these respective net gains: 
Exports, 38.7 per cent; imports, 32.7 
per cent. 

The value of construction contracts 
awarded throughout the United 
States, embracing all types of con- 
struction, from 1932 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, showed a net gain of about 42.0 
per cent. The value of residential 
construction from 1932 to 1939, in- 
clusive, showed a net gain of about 
54.2 per cent. 

Wholesale prices have advanced, as 
an average, approximately 20 per 
cent from 1932 to 1939, inclusive, 
and the cost of living for the same 
period has increased approximately 
15 per cent. 

In 1932 there were about 3,250,000 
workers employed in the non-durable 
goods manufacturing industries and 
in 1939 there were approximately 
4,500,000, which represented a net 
increase for the period of about 39.1 
per cent. In 1932 there were about 
1,980,000 workers employed in the 
durable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries and in 1939 there were approxi- 
mately 3,950,000 in this industry 
group, representing a net increase 
for the period of about 98.5 per cent. 

Taken as a whole, business activ- 
ity throughout the United States in 
1939 was approximately 7 per cent 
above the construed normal level (the 
1923-24 annual average being taken 
as normal), and it was less than 15 
per cent below the 1929 level. The 
rise in the level of business activity 
throughout the nation from 1932 to 
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"The telephone industry," says OSCAR 
BURTON of Tyler, "has become an in- 
dispensable adjunct in the 


business 


world —to commerce, industry, and 
transportation; and, as it has revolu- 
tionized business, so has it proven an 
indispensable asset to mankind and 


social life in general." Mr. Burton 
was reelected president of the Texas 


Telephone Association. 


1939, inclusive, approximated 45 per 
cent. 

In 1932 Southwest business (in the 
area comprising Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas) was, likewise, practically 
paralyzed. In July of 1932, indus- 
trial production had reached a level 
of approximately 42.5 per cent be- 
low normal. The rate of recovery 
was slower than that of the nation 
as a whole, but the trend became 
definitely upward by the middle of 
1933. 

Last year (1939) Southwest busi- 
ness was approximately 5 per cent 
above the construed normal level (the 
1923-25 annual average being taken 
as normal) and it was less than 20 
per cent below the 1929 level. The 
rise in the level of business activity 
throughout the Southwest from 1932 
to 1939, inclusive, approximated 40 
per cent. 

Since 1932 all business indicators 
throughout Texas and the Southwest 
have recorded consistent annual 
gains and the upward trend con- 
tinued through 1939. 

Marked gains, coinciding with 
those of the nation, have been re- 
corded in industrial production, em- 
ployment, payrolls, department store 
sales, retail and wholesale trade, 
earned income, savings deposits, 
total bank deposits, bank debits, rail- 
road freight-car loadings, building 


valuations and numerous other per- 
tinent business indicators. 

In 1932 Texas business reached a 
depression low of 37.2 per cent below 
the computed normal level, which is 
taken as the 1923-25 annual average. 
From 1932 to 1939, inclusive, Texas 
business has recorded not only an 
astonishing, but a huge recovery rise 
of approximately 36.5 per cent, 
which is equal to an annual net 
rise of about 4.5 per cent .. . During 
1939 Texas business was only about 
1.2 per cent below the computed 
normal level. 

In 1932 the volume of industrial 
production in Texas reached a de- 
pression low of about 35.5 per cent 
below normal. The rate of recovery 
was exceedingly rapid beginning in 
1933, and by the advent of 1936 in- 
dustrial production in the state went 
above normal, and has continued so 
to date. In 1939 the volume of in- 
dustrial production in Texas was 
about 7.4 per cent above the normal 
level. 

Early in 1937 business throughout 
Texas, notwithstanding the depleted 
farm income, had regained the major 
portion of the loss reflected in 1932 
and was back to a level of less than 
.9 per cent below normal. The loss 
from depleted farm income was more 
than offset by great increases in 
petroleum production and refining, 
together with expanded mineral pro- 
duction in all classifications, and ex- 
pansion and output of manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

The rise in the level of business 
activity throughout Texas from 1932 
to 1939, inclusive, approximated 47 
per cent, and last year (1939) it was 
less than 16 per cent below the 1929 
level. 

Texas’ bank debits of leading 
cities in 1932 were approximately 514 
billions of dollars, but in 1939 they 
were in excess of 9% billions of 
dollars. 

In 1932 the production of new 
wealth in Texas was about 15 per 
cent below normal (1923-25 annual 
average). This constitutes (1) cash 
farm income, (2) value of mineral 
production, and (3) value added by 
manufacture in industries. The pro- 
duction of new wealth in Texas dur- 
ing 1939 was approximately 40 per 
cent above normal. The normal pro- 
duction of new wealth in Texas 
approximates 11% billions of dollars. 

Texas’ purchasing power (com- 
prising the earned income of in- 
habitants from all gainful occupa- 
tions) in 1932 was only about one 
per cent below the 1923-25 annual 
average, construed as the normal 
level. Last year (1939) Texas’ pur- 
chasing power was approximately 17 
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Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 3 
and 4, 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 
and 18. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
1 and 2. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
8 and 9. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


phone Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, May 16, 17 and 18. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 22 and 23. 


The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 19 and 20. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
Joint Meeting, June 28 and 29. 








per cent above normal. The normal 
level approximates 234 billions of 
dollars per year. 

During the current decade (1940- 
1950) Texas is apt to develop indus- 
trially on an unprecedented scale, 
which will be reflected to the greatest 
extent in the establishment of chemi- 
cal industries. Today, due to scienti- 
fic achievement, even the farmer is 
entering a new era—chemurgic in- 
dustries, which afford an almost un- 
limited field for new industrial devel- 
opment, give definite promise of pro- 
viding agriculture with a sustained 
market and permanent prosperity. 

The establishment of a paper mill 
in East Texas (Lufkin, an Independ- 
ent exchange city) is the vanguard 
of new industries which, within the 
next few years, will be established 
throughout the state to utilize our 
great latent resources and raw ma- 
terials. Texas, due to its resources, 
is a logical location for practically 
every conceivable type of manufac- 
turing and related industrial enter- 
prises. 

If you are looking back with regret 
to the “good old days of 1929” and 
feel that our future is behind us, at- 
tention is directed to the things that 
science and industry have created 
during the period 1929 to 1939, in- 
clusivee Some are _ just. being 
hatched from their scientific eggs— 
some we knew about ten years ago 
but had not begun to use fully. 

Now to consider our own industry: 
“Men of the day,” says a telephone 
historian (referring to the date when 
Bell invented it), “saw for the tele- 
phone no future—save as an inter- 
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esting toy.” The vision lay only with 
a few. Those few dared, because 
they believed that somehow they, and 
the world, would profit. Therefore, 
in this era, the telephone industry 
has become an indispensable adjunct 
in the business world—to commerce, 
industry, and transportation; and, as 
it has revolutionized business, so has 
it proven an indispensable asset to 
mankind and social life in general. 


Telephones in the race with space 
were improved. Service was cheap- 
ened, cables and wires were laid. In 
1915, Boston talked to San Fran- 
cisco over a_ transcontinental line, 
causing a popular song (‘Hello, Fris- 
co’) to be sung by a nation. Space 
had shrunk. 


In 1921, Havana, Cuba, talked with 
Catalina Island by a combination of 
submarine cable, overhead and un- 
derground lines and radiotelephone. 
In 1922, New York talked with the 
S. S. America, 400 miles at sea. In 
1924, photographs were sent over the 
wires, and soon telephoto was an es- 
tablished service. 

In 1927, regular New York-London 
telephone service was inaugurated. 
In 1931, business men were enabled 
to send typewritten messages and 
have them typed automatically at the 
other end of the line. In 1935, 
President Walter S. Gifford of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., sat in an office in New York 
City, adjoining that of Vice-Presi- 
dent T. A. Miller, and they talked to 
2ach other by telephone; but the 
words traveled 23,000 miles—all the 
way around the world, through San 
Francisco, Java, Amsterdam, London 





—before reaching their destination. 
Remember, that was less than five 
years ago. 

Obviously, America has marched 
forward through the last ten years 
of great economic depression — and 
the telephone industry, in improve- 
ment of service, expansion, efficiency, 
and other basic factors, has gone 
forward with it. 

In 1940 whoever is near a tele- 
phone—whether he live on a farm or 
ranch, in village, town or city—can 
be talking in a few minutes, if he 
chooses, with a friend in any other 
village, town or city in the good old 
U.S.A. and to many foreign coun- 
tries and ships at sea. 

A telephone, no matter where you 
are, makes you near neighbor of 42 
million other telephone-users — that 
is to say: 99 per cent of this coun- 
try’s telephones, and 93 per cent of 
the world’s telephones. 

Contrary to a rather widespread 
belief, the Bell System does not have 
a monopoly on the telephone service 
of this country. There are approxi- 
mately 6,500 Independent companies 
operating about 12,000 exchanges in 
the United States. Both the Inde- 
pendents and the Bell cooperate in 
rendering an efficient nationwide 
service. 

Comparable data relating to the 
telephone industry for the United 
States and Texas are submitted as 
follows: 


Companies United States Texas 


Bell : : 23 2 

Independents 6,500 440 
Exchanges 

Bell ..... 7,000 318 

Independents 12,000 855 
Telephones 

...16,536,000 568,200 


Independents 4,285,000 162,700 


Only five Independent exchanges 
in Texas do not connect with the Bell 
long distance lines. 

Texas has one telephone to every 
eight inhabitants, and one automo- 
bile to every five inhabitants. 

WwW WwW 


Golden Rule Placard 
Hangs Over Party Telephone 
For 15 years a placard bearing the 
Golden Rule has hung on the wall just 
above the telephone in the home of 
Mrs. R. E. Lansford, Lakeland, Fia., 
according to a recent issue of The Sun 
Dial published by the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co. Mrs. Lansford says that 
anyone using the party line is re- 
minded to share it courteously and 
fairly with others when his eyes fall 
upon the words: “As ye would that 
others shall do unto you, do ye also 
unto them likewise.” 
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The Operators’ Corner 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


Irate Supervisor, The Ilinois Telephone 


RIBUTARY operators are priv- 

I ileged to accept and complete 

long distance calls, originating 
in their office, to certain authorized 
points. All other long distance calls 
are handled by the tributary’s toll 
center. 

This arrangement enables tribu- 
tary subscribers to receive the same 
quality of long distance service as 
toll center subscribers and relieves 
the tributary operator of a great deal 
of responsibility and time which can 
be devoted to giving an excellent 
quality of local service to her sub- 
scribers. 

In the tributary exchange, ade- 
quate toll facilities are not available 
for completing all long distance calls 
originating in the tributary office. 
Frequently, accurate timing devices 
are not used in the tributary ex- 
change; therefore, on long haul traf- 
fic, if the tributary were permitted 
to handle all long distance calls it 
would probably result frequently in 
overtiming or undertiming. In one 
case, the customer would be over- 
charged and the other would result 
in a loss of revenue to the company. 

So, from a service as well as from 
an economy standpoint, the present 
arrangement is more feasible. 

In answer to query No. 2, in ac- 
cepting a long distance call from her 
subscriber, the tributary must first 
determine—by questioning the call- 
ing party, when necessary, saying, 
“What place do you wish, please?” 

whether the called place is one to 
which she is authorized to handle 
traffic or if the called place is a 
point to which long distance calls 
are handled by her toll center. 

Today, there are two commonly- 
used methods of handling long dis- 
tance calls originating at tributary 
exchanges: (1) The improved method 
whereby only those calls to places 
to which the tributary is authorized 
to handle traffic are recorded by the 
tributary operator. (2) The method 
of recording the call at the tributary 
office and then passing the details of 
the call to the toll center, holding 
the customer on the line and permit- 
ting the toll center operator to deal 
directly with the tributary sub- 
seriber after receiving the details of 
the call. 

When a long distance call is re- 
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Association, Springfield, U1. 


HANDLING long distance 
calls originating in originat- 


ing exchanges. Series No. 402 


ceived in the tributary exchange to 
a point to which the tributary opera- 
tor is not authorized to handle traf- 
fic and the calling party places a 
station-to-station call by number, us- 
ing method No. 1 the tributary op- 
erator will obtain the calling party’s 
number, station designation and code 
ring, if necessary, in accepting the 
call. She will make a memorandum 
of the call and accept it by saying, 
“Thank you,” or, “Will you hold the 
line please?” if this request is neces- 
sary in order to convey to the sub- 
scriber that he should remain at the 
telephone. The tributary operator 
will then reach Long Distance at the 
toll center office and pass her call, 
saying, ‘(Called place) (called num- 
ber) check (calling place) (calling 
number).” The word “check” is 
used to separate the called and call- 
ing details. 

If a long distance call is received 
in any other way except as outlined 
in the foregoing, the tributary op- 
erator should not interrupt the call- 
ing party in placing his call, but 
when he pauses she will say, “Calls 
to (called place) are handled by Long 
Distance. I will connect you.” In 
this case the tributary operator will 
make no memorandum of the call. 
In passing the call to her toll center, 
after reaching long distance she will 
say, “(calling place) (calling num- 
ber).” 

Method No. 2: When the tributary 
operator receives a long distance call 
to a place to which she is not au- 
thorized to handle traffic, she will 
record the call in the usual way, ex- 
cept that if it is necessary to ask 
the calling party for his number, 
station designation, or code ring, the 
tributary operator will secure this 
information before accepting the call 
by saying, “Thank you,” or “Will 
you hold the line, please?” 

After reaching long distance at 
the toll center office, she will pass the 
details of the call, giving the called 
details first. If additional informa- 
tion is to be given to the toll center, 
such as “t & c” or “postpay,” this 
information is substituted for the 


word “check” in passing the call to 
the toll center. 

If the calling party hangs up his 
receiver, this information is passed 
to the toll center operator by adding 
the word “Released” after passing 
the call. This information is neces- 
sary in order that the toll center op- 
erator may take the proper action 
when she is ready on the call or has 
a report; that is, she will ring the 
tributary operator and request her 
to ring the calling station. 

If the tributary experiences a de- 
lay in passing her call to the toll 
center—for example, the trunks to 
the toll center office may be busy- 
she should pass her filing time, say- 
ing “Filing (time)” following the 
word “Released” in order that her 
call may receive its proper prece- 
dence. 


Questions from Illinois 
Operators 

1. What action should be taken when 
a subscriber objects to the timing 
of a toll call? 

2. How should a tributary operator 
accept a call from her subscriber 
and place it with the toll center? 

3. Why are toll center operators al- 
lowed to hold up circuits when 
an NC is given if there are so 
few circuits to work with? 

4. How can you educate your sub- 
scribers to call by number? 

5. How do you mark your ticket 
when a person places a collect call 
and there is no one ,to accept the 
charge? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 27. 
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Fictitious Name Wins 


Last Place Position 

The name of Oscar Zylch does not 
appear in the Tampa, Fla., directory 
recently issued by the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., and his place has been 
taken by Zachary H. Zyzzaldo. 

For years Zylch was the last name in 
the telephone book. He was a creature 
of the imagination of a group of Uni- 
versity of Tampa students who wanted 
the last line. Zyzzaldo is equally ficti- 
tious, serving for another group of 
young men, who want their telephone 
listing easily remembered. 
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Good Attendance and Interest 





Characterize Texas Meeting 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


THE DIVERSION of contests, good fun and fellowship was 


well balanced by interesting sessions at the Texas convention 


last week. 


Change in convention city attracted excellent 


attendance, while the post-convention trip to Old Mexico 


interested many out-of-state visitors 


OR THE FIRST time in its 35 
Fryers of existence the Texas 

Telephone Association deviated 
from its practice of holding the an- 
nual convention in Dallas or Fort 
Worth by last week convening in 
the historic city of San Antonio. 
The attendance, which slightly ex- 
ceeded that of last year’s meeting at 
Dallas, and the strong interest dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of breaking the 
long - established precedent. The 
meeting in San Antonio, which was 
held at the Plaza Hotel on March 
19, 20 and 21, attracted attendance 
from companies which had never sent 
representatives to a state meeting, 
due to the distance to the conven- 
tion city. 

In addition, the post-convention 
trip to Monterey, Mexico, attracted 
a large number of out-of-state visit- 
ors to the convention. About 40 per- 
sons joined in the week-end trip to 
Old Mexico and thoroughly enjoyed 
the picturesque sights and scenes of 
this interesting country to the south 
of the United States. 

A feature of the convention was 
the prominence given on the program 
to the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association. Sam H. Shutt, 
of Sherman, vice-president of the 
Texas association, is president of the 
Independent Pioneers. Both he and 
Secretary-Treasurer J. K. Johnston, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., addressed the 
opening session on Tuesday after- 
noon and presided at the meeting 
that evening of the Pioneers. This 
was in the form of a Mexican dinner 
followed by the solemn and yet en- 
tertaining initiation of a new mem- 
ber into the Independent Pioneer 
organization. 

The program of the‘ general ses- 
sions presented discussions of topics 
of state and national interest while 
specialized matters were considered 
at group conferences held on the af- 
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GEORGE BUTLER, of Austin, was re- 
elected secretary of the Texas associa- 
tion at the convention last week in San 
He has capably filled this 
position for the past several years. 


Antonio. 


ternoon of March 20. At the traffic 
conference, which was in charge of 
J. E. Robbins, of San Angelo, the 
preliminaries of the “Voice with a 
Smile” contest were held. In addi- 
tion there were discussions of traffic 
methods and practices. 

The accounting and auditing con- 
ference was in charge of A. V. Ford, 
of Brownwood, while the engineering 
and plant conference was headed by 
H. N. Hammond, of Brownwood, and 
Morris S. Burton, of Tyler. 

Directors reelected were: T. P. 
Bearden of Baird, R. B. Fairly of 
Lubbock, A. L. Robb of Electra, John 
C. Roper of Rosebud, Ralph Sparks 
of Pecos, D. T. Strickland of Brown- 
wood, and S. W. Teas of Floresville. 

At the meeting of the directors, 
following the close of the conven- 
tion, all officers were reelected as 


follows: President, Oscar Burton of 
Tyler; first vice-president, Sam H. 
Shutt of Sherman; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. B. Fairly of Lubbock; treas- 
urer, Jean Shotwell of Lufkin, and 
secretary, George B. Butler of Aus- 
tin. 

Honoring a daughter of a for- 
mer treasurer of the association, the 


late D. J. Johnson, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Hensley, of the Santa Anna 
company was officially designated 


“Sweetheart of the Texas Telephone 
Association” by motion adopted at 
the general session on Wednesday. 

For 14 years Mrs. Hensley has 
been in attendance at the convention 
registration desk and is well known 
to Texas telephone people. Her 
brother, Geo. M. Johnson, manager 
of the Santa Anna Telephone Co. is 
a director of the association. 

At the annual banquet on Wednes- 
day evening, March 20, the finals 
in the “Voice with a Smile” contest 
were held, the loving cup going to 
Betty Bell of San Angelo and other 
prizes to Moselle Owens of San An- 
gelo, Anita Winkel of Fredericks- 
burg, and Minita Martin of Llano. 

A contest which excited much in- 
terest was the exhibition of tele- 
phone antiques. The results of this 
contest were announced by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. K. Johnston of the 
Independent Pioneers following the 
“voice” contest. First prize went 
to J. W. Walter of San Angelo for 
a home-made receiver and transmit- 
ter which was in service about 1882. 
Second prize went to the Navasoto 
Telephone Co. for a switchboard 
manufactured by the Western Tele- 
phone Construction Co. and placed 
in service April 15, 1895. Because 
of growth it was replaced with an- 
other switchboard in 1897. The 
third prize also went to the Nava- 
soto company for a transmitter of 
Swedish-American manufacture used 
in 1898. 

Following the _ presentation of 
these prizes a floor show, “A Night 
in Old Mexico,” was presented. It 
was a high-class’ entertainment 
which was accorded the enthusiastic 
approval of everyone for the excel- 
lence, precision and grace of the per- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Dependability is the keynote 
in emergency as in normal routine 


AIN ran in torrents down the frozen hillsides, 

melting the late winter snow and flooding the 
swollen streams as they rushed into the valley. 
The river rose to flood-stage, tearing the lighter 
buildings from their foundations. As it deepened 
in the streets to second-story level, the one un- 
deserted office in the town was the telephone ex- 
change, where the staff worked quickly and calmly 
to complete the urgent calls from near and far. 


Dependability is a telephone tradition, part of 
the fabric of the daily lives of every man and 
woman engaged in telephone work. And depend- 
ability is equally an essential, basic 
part of the equipment on which 
the telephone companies rely. It is 
dependability, for instance, that has 
earned Exide Batteries their out- 
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TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


standing place in promoting ever-higher standards 
of clear, quick, unfailing telephone service. 


Their great reserve power is instantly ready in 
emergencies. Neither fluctuations nor interruptions 
of the a.c. power affects their steady flow of energy. 
In normal exchange operations Exide Batteries 
help to complete millions of calls a day with the 
efficiency for which telephone service is so famous. 


No matter what the type of service—common 
battery, emergency reserve, signal or P.B.X., in 
small or large exchanges—you will find Exide 
Batteries long-lived, trouble-free, economical, and 

absolutely dependable. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturersof 
Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 




















SOME DAY WE'LL WAVE A TELEPHONE OF HIS OV 


Thousands of telephone users are too young to think of 
having their own telephones. But they are not too young 
to learn something about the contributions which the 


telephone industry makes to the world. 


The advertisement on the opposite page is addressed to 
the young boys of the nation through the pages of the pub- 


lications they read. It appears during March and April. 


It is a story about an interesting development that 
came from the constant search to improve the telephone 


service of this country. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“CEILING ZERO” is the airplane Pilot’s 
Way of saying that he is flying through 
fog so heavy and So low that he can’t 
see the ground. -- + He has to depend 
entirely on his instruments for direc. 


tion and altitude. 





Until recently, altitude meant only 








distance above Sea level, There Was 





nO way to measure a Plane’s actual 







height above the &round. , , |, , A pilot 





flying by instruments at 4000 feet in 





mountainous Country might be peril. 





ously close to earth and never know jit. 






Now, thanks to an instrument called 





the absolute altimeter, dey eloped in the 





Bel] Telephone Laboratories. instru- 









ment flying has been improved. By 
Sending a radio wave to the ground 
and measuring the time it takes to 
“bounce” back to the ship, a Pilot can 
tell his true altitude at a glance. 

In their constant Search to improve 
your telephone Service — already the 
finest jn the world — Bell Telephone 
Scientists frequently make contribu- 
tions, like the altimeter, that are of 
8reat importance in other fields, 





BELL TEL EPHONE SYSTEM 
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(Continued from page 20) 
formers. The remainder of the eve- 
ning was pleasantly occupied with 
dancing. 


Vost Active Year in 
Association’s History 

Vice-President Sam H. Shutt of 
Sherman presided at the first session 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 19. 
Following brief opening remarks he 
requested the report of Secretary 
Geo. B. Butler of Austin. 

“From March, 1939, up to the 
present time,” said Mr. Butler, “has 
been one of the most active years of 
the Texas Telephone Association’s 
history Last March there were 
three outstanding problems facing 
the telephone companies.” 

In turn the secretary related in 
detail what the association did rela- 
tive to REA projects, its activity in 
regard to some 40 bills affecting tele- 
phone companies which were intro- 
duced in the legislature, and lastly 
the work carried out in aiding to 
secure amendment of the Wage and 
Hour Act. 

Various routine and special ac- 
tivities of the association’s Austin 
office were mentioned and Secretary 
Butler closed his excellent report 
with an urgent invitation to members 
to call upon the association for any 
service which can be rendered. 

In his annual address as president, 
Oscar Burton of Tyler discussed the 
“tremendous thirties” stating that 
decade was marked by severe tele- 
phone losses in the earlier part and 





J. K. JOHNSTON of Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary-treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion, was among the many out-of-state 
visitors at the Texas convention last 
week. The Independent Pioneers had 
an active part in the program of the 
first day. 
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irregular but substantial gains in the 
latter portion. The telephone busi- 
ness, as well as industry in general 
in the decade beginning with 1930, 
encountered extraordinary difficul- 
ties. 

He quoted authentic statistics to 
show that, as we enter the 1940’s, 
we have gone forward due to the 
American tradition of individual am- 
bition, inventive genius, science, 
chemistry and hard work. He stated 
that the facts and figures do not 
necessarily constitute commendation 
of the New Deal or its policies; no 
doubt they both aided and hindered 
recovery and progress. He noted 
that the value of the dollar has been 
reduced by about 40 per cent and the 
public debt increased by many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. Burton’s address, which pic- 
tures the condition of general busi- 
ness and the telephone business at 
the beginning of the decade of the 
40’s, is published on other pages of 
this issue. 


Independent Pioneers of 
Yesterday and Today 

In presenting a picture of the 
Independent pioneers, J. K. John- 
ston, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer of the Independent Pio- 
neer Telephone Association, told of 
its organization in 1920 when 76 
Independent telephone men signed 
the roll as charter members. 

“The association” declared Mr. 
Johnston, “is an organization which 
those in the Independent industry 
should be proud to support in order 
to preserve and carry on in the 
future the traditions of successful 
pioneering in Independent teleph- 
ony.” 

To become associated with this 
national organization of those with 
common ideals, plans and problems, 
Mr. Johnston explained, requires 15 
years of association with the Inde- 
pendent industry while those of 
ten years’ service may become affili- 
ated as junior members. 

In addition to the distinction of 
being recognized as an Independent 
pioneer which membership confers 
upon an individual, the secretary 
of the national organization men- 
tioned other values including a 
$1,000 accident policy. 

Sam H. Shutt of Sherman, vice- 
president of the Texas association 
and president of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association, 
spoke of yesterday’s Independent 
pioneer and today’s. He described 
early types of telephone construc- 
tion, methods and rates and now 
the same exchange has modern con- 
struction and service. 





SAM H. SHUTT, of Sherman, has been 


active for years in association work, 


and has been re-elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas association.’ He is 
also serving as president of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
while last year he was chairman of 
the commercial division for the U. S. 
Independent Telephone Association. 


“The Independent telephone pio- 
neers of yesterday,” said President 
Shutt, “were young men. Difficul- 
ties then were due to natural ob- 
stacles; now many are artificial. 
Telephone men now are pioneers, 
the same as the others of years ago. 
New problems confront the indus- 
try and they will not pass away as 
rapidly as they came. The pioneers 
of today have to meet and overcome 
them.” 

Ship-to-shore service to be estab- 
lished April 1 by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. covering the 
Texas Coast was briefly described 
by J. S. Hanna of Dallas, com- 
mercial engineer of the Southwest- 
ern Bell. He outlined the procedure 
of making a call from a vessel to 
one of three receiving stations on 
the Gulf coast and thence to the 
operator in Houston, who obtains 
the called party wherever he may 
be. 

Convention committees were 
named by Chairman Shutt. Those 
named on the resolutions were: R. 
B. Fairly, Lubbock; C. C. English, 
Dallas, and Ira Fullerton, Waco. 
Members of the nominating com- 
mittee were: E. J. Hardgraves, San 
Angelo; Fred C. Trower, Corsicana; 
J. A. Forman, Del Rio; Lon Jester, 
Rockford, Ill., and James Paxton, 
Dallas. 

The general session on _ the 
morning of March 20 was probably 
the best attended session of a Texas 
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LENZ OPERATOR'S CORDS 


are preferred for their flexibility, longer wear 
and trouble-free service. 


Economize During 1940 with Lenz 


DISTRIBUTOR eee , DISTRIBUTOR 
H. H. VAN LUVEN (| Leich Sales Corporation 
307 E. 3rd he Los —- is oa y . 427 W.Randolph St., Chicago 


LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1751 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
“IN BUSINESS SINCE 1904” 





PHILLIPS “sis, gutenns 


The world-wide reputation for performance and 
durability of Strowger Automatic switching equip- 
ment is maintained in Canada by Phillips Electrical 
Works Limited. Phillips supplies Strowger switch- 
boards to suit every public or private exchange. 
Whether your exchange is large or small, you can 
be sure of completely satisfactory performance 
and long term economy with Phillips equipment. 
The illustration shows a fifty line PABX switchboard. 


Your wire, cord and cable problems, too, will be 
solved to your satisfaction if you tell them to the 
Phillips representative. 


PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL WORKS LIMITED 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT — ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS 
General Distributors 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES AND SUPPLIES LIMITED, 284 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
Montreal Brockville Winnipeg Regina Vancouver 
Export Distributors 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
Chicago 
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convention in a number of years. 
Oscar Burton, of Tyler, president 
of the association, called upon Rev. 
Samuel O. Capers, pastor of the 
Christ Episcopal Church in San An- 
tonio, for the invocation. 


General Session Hears of 
Texas Conditions 


Mayor Maury Maverick then wel- 
comed the telephone people to San 
Antonio. Stating that because we 
are changing from an agricultural 
to an industrial nation, he declared 
that government must have more 
control over business. It has less 
control over the Bell company than 
over others. We must have monop- 
olies and big business or we cannot 
exist, he declared, and government 
must protect the individual citizen. 

After telling of some of his local 
problems Mayor Maverick intro- 
duced the San Antonio chief of 
police, Ray Ashworth. 

Chief of Police Ashworth gave 
an excellent address on “Traffic 
Safety.” He declared that violat- 
ions of traffic rules are the causes 
of accidents. The only one done 
deliberately is responsible for the 
least of all accidents, and that is 
the violation of parking ordinances. 
His conclusion as to violations of 
traffic rules, such as speeding, run- 
ning through stop signs, etc., is that 
it is done because the people allow 
them. 

“You produce accidents,” said he, 
“and you permit or cause police to 
fix tickets. Not many communities 
want traffic laws enforced. You 
do want traffic laws enforced, but 
only if they are enforced against 
everybody except yourself.” 

“Your Social Security Problems” 
was the subject of an interesting 
and informative address by Joe K. 
Wells, of Austin, chief claim exam- 
iner of the Texas Unemployment 
Commission. In his opening re- 
marks he stated that social security 
problems are many and vexing, for 
they carry taxes. He then referred 
to the amendment to the Texas 
social security law which has to do 
with experienced rating for unem- 
ployment compensation tax rates in 
the state. 

“Some plan of experience is con- 
ceded to be an essential part of any 
balanced unemployment compensa- 
tion program,” said Mr. Wells. 
“Students of this subject believe 
that employers can, to some extent 
at least, stabilize employment with- 
in their own business and industry, 
provided they have the incentive to 
do so. Experience rating offers this 
incentive in the form of reduced 
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tax rates directly proportionate to 
the stabilization accomplished.” 

The underlying principle of the 
so-called “Texas Plan” for experi- 
ence rating is that, after a suffi- 
cient reserve has been accumulated, 
the amount that will be collected 
in taxes thereafter in any given 
year is the amount that was paid 
out in benefits during the preceding 
year. 

“In other words,” said the speak- 
er, “the purpose of the plan is 





R. B. FAIRLY, of Lubbock, was re- 
elected second vice-president of the 
Texas Telephone Association last week 
at the convention. He is a strong 
supporter of his state association and 
is vice-president and general manager 
of the Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co. with headquarters at 
Lubbock. 


to replenish the fund and to main- 
tain the existing reserve, and the 
only connection between this plan 
and the scale of benefits provided 
for in the law is the total amount 
of benefits paid out in a year’s 
time. This amount is determined in 
dollars and before any tax rates 
are fixed.” 

Mr. Wells then discussed the 
amounts that have been collected 
in taxes and paid out in benefits, 
and also the probable rate that will 
be paid under the plan as provided 
for in the amendment to the law. 

In concluding his address, the 
speaker stated that the commission 
had made a study of 41 Texas tele- 
phone companies based on their 
1939 experience. Of these com- 
panies, 28 would have had a tax 
rate of .5 per cent instead of 2.7 
per cent under the former law. One 
company had a rate of 3.7 per cent, 
one of 3 per cent, another of 2.5 


while others were between .5 and 
2 per cent. 

These figures, Mr. Wells stated, 
cannot be final for the 1940 figures 
must be included in order to figure 
the rate for 1941. 

Speaking on “The National Out- 
look,” Louis Pitcher, executive vice- 
president of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, pointed out that there are 
only 50 Independent telephone com- 
panies required to report to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Section 2 (b) 2 of the Com- 
munications Act limiting the opera- 
tion of the act as regards the other 
Independent companies. 

Although the national associa- 
tion had asked for exemption for 
exchanges having 1,000 stations or 
less, the exemption finally obtained 
for 500 stations excludes 93 per 
cent of the Independent exchanges 
from operation of the act. “It was 
impossible,” declared Mr. Pitcher, 
“to obtain exemption for exchanges 
of more than 500 stations—the ad- 
ministrator recommended an _ ex- 
emption of 250. stations. The 
amendment was a major accom- 
plishment for it was the only 
amendment made to the Wage and 
Hour Act.” 

Stating that the association be- 
lieves the telephone companies are 
“service establishments” and also 
that most of them are not engaged 
in interstate commerce, and, there- 
fore, are exempt from the Act, 
Mr. Pitcher said that these points 
will be clarified some day in the 
courts and by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. - The securing of the amend- 
ment to the Act has no effect on 
these points. 

In a reference to a resolution in 
the U. S. Senate for investigation 
of wire-tapping, the speaker stated 
there is an under-current for gov- 
ernment ownership and that it is 
coming if the present administra- 
tion continues for four years more. 
“IT do not believe, however,” Mr. 
Pitcher stated in closing, “that 
there is any chance of our going to 
government ownership.” 

“A Challenge—Improved Revenue 
Through Improved Service” was the 
subject of an inspiring address by 
Leland Wright, manager of the 
Alexandria (Minn.) Telephone Co., 
and chairman of the commercial 
division of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

Declaring that something must 
be done to offset the increase in 
expenses of the telephone business, 
Mr. Wright presented an analysis 
of the situation. He urged a pro- 
gram for the selling of extension 
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stations and the recovery of farm 
stations. By his enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge of his subject and forceful 
delivery, Mr. Wright caught and 
held the attention of his audience. 
Undoubtedly some of the sugges- 
tions which he tendered will be 
given careful consideration. 

“Are we to continue as part of 
the problem,” he asked in closing, 
“or as part of its solution?” Mr. 
Wright’s address will be published in 
full in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

The concluding session on Thurs- 
day morning was given over to in- 
formal discussions with Secretary 
Geo. B. Butler presiding. Senator 
John H. Bailey, for many years at- 
torney of the association, commented 
briefly on legislation and the REA. 
He discussed the matter of taxes of 
various kinds and urged that tele- 
phone managers give them careful 
consideration. 

W. L. Prehn, of Dallas, general 
manager of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., in a few limited re- 
marks mentioned the army maneu- 
vers to be held in Texas in May and 
referred to the radio broadcasting 
program which will be sponsored by 
the Bell System beginning in early 
May. 

An interesting, informal talk was 
made by Crowley C. English, of 
Dallas, relative to legislation and 
taxes. A number of others partici- 
pated in general comments. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was read by the chairman, 
R. B. Fairly of Lubbock, and was 
unanimously adopted. The resolu- 
tions conveyed thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the speakers, officers, exhibit- 
ors and others, including the many 
in attendance from out of the state, 


who had aided to make the conven- 
tion successful. 

In bringing the convention to a 
close, President Oscar Burton stated 
that the attendance had been “fine” 
and that many had come to San An- 
tonio to attend their first Texas con- 


vention. 
Ww Ww 


Cincinnati Bell Employes 
Establish Safety Record 
All-time safety records established 
in 1939 provided the theme for an an- 
anual safety rally of employes of the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. and Citizens Telephone Co., Inc., 

in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently. 


Reports showed that motor vehicles 
of the company traveled than 
65,000 miles for every “at fault’ ac- 
cident in 1939, which exceeded by 
19,000 miles the best previous record 
established in 1938. Of employes au- 
thorized to operate company cars, 94 
per cent, or 537, did not have an “at 
fault’ accident during the year, and 
186 have completed 10 consecutive 
years of company driving without an 
“at fault’ accident. 


more 


Only six lost-time accidents occurred 
last year, which is one less than the 
best previous record, established in 
1935. 


J. Warren Crider, general chairman 
of the rally, introduced four captains 
of safety teams whose records are out- 
standing: Irvin Henderson, pole-line 
foreman, whose team has had no acci- 
dents for 13 years; A. B. Molony, 
motor-vehicle supervisor, also with a 
13-year no-accident record; R. E. Rine- 
hard, pole-line foreman, 11 years, and 
G. W. Bodker, district traffic superin- 
tendent, nine years. 








the case. 
2. Please refer to preface. 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 17 


1. Refer the call to your supervisor or chief operator. 
determine the facts by examining the ticket record and question- 
ing you and, if necessary, the calling party. 
by the supervisor or chief operator will be in accordance with 
information obtained from the determination of the facts in 


3. Following this practice results in an improved speed of service 
in completing the customer’s call and in many instances also 
results in a saving of toll circuit usage and operator’s time. 

4. When a subscriber calls by name, request the number, saying, 
“What is the number, please?” 
to call by number from a service standpoint, as it saves the 
subscriber’s time as well as that of the operator. 

5. “No one to accept charge” is entered, underlined, on the face 
of the ticket in the space for reports. 


She will 


The action taken 


Explain that it is preferable 








To Stop 
LIGHTNING 


Damage 


TYPE 16 
ARRESTE 


Compact, Inexpensive 
and Trouble-Free 


You need not worry about lightning 
damage if sturdy Type 16 arresters 
guard your substations. For you know 
this SANDS arrester will safeguard 
your equipment. And you know why, 
too. 

Nestled inside are two Type 2105 
discharge blocks—the famous Sands 
blocks which ground the line auto- 
matically on heavy currents. And they 
reset themselves after each discharge. 
You get complete protéction—always 
—and with less attention. 





TYPE 16 SPECIFICATIONS —— 
Two Type 2105 Discharge Blocks Mounted in 
a Heavy Porcelain Base and Covered with a 
Screw Type Brass Cap. For Inside Mounting. 
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1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A Small-Town Hero 









By ROBERT ERLE DILLON 


WwW. C. Dillon & Co., Ine., Chicago, Ul. 


WHEN A WAVE of illness swept over a small town simul- 


taneously with a blizzard that disrupted telephone service, 


many lives were in danger because no word could be sent 


to the outside world for medicine. 


Read this story to learn 


if the telephone man sat contentedly by his own fireside .. . 


There are songs of daring and glory 
From big towns East and West, 

But the small town boasts a hero! 
As great as all the rest 





IS LAST name doesn’t matter 


much. Nearly everybody calls 

him Sparks. He lives in the 
old Lambert house just off Main 
Street, close to his business. You 
see, Sparks runs the Hudson Tele- 
phone Exchange. 

Now Hudson is a good deal like 
Milledgeville and Fulton. Hog prices 
are important — grain futures are 
vital. Things in the world outside 
seem pretty far away. The sight 


of a new patented corn-picker cre- 
ates as much excitement as the an- 
nual harvest dance. 


Unaware that her steel chair had been wired 

by a mischievous pupil, the teacher picked 

up a brass paper weight on her desk and 

completed a circuit that almost tore her 
loose from her button shoes. 
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Sparks has lived in Hudson all 
his life. He can remember his father 
hauling flag stone from Rock Creek 
to build the exchange. There were 
wire and insulators, switches and 
batteries, and an endless profusion 
of apparatus that amazed _ him. 
Sparks’ father had faith in the fu- 
ture of Hudson. He invested his 
life savings in the exchange. The 
proudest day of his life came when 
he connected Sarah Grissom and 
Hannah Oglesby for the first tele- 
phone conversation in the history of 
the town. 

Sparks grew up in an atmosphere 
of electricity and telephones. Be- 
fore he was 13 he could trace out a 
circuit as well as his own father. 
He knew every subscriber by name 
and how far each one lived from the 
exchange. 

Sparks earned his sobriquet in 
school. In a surge of mischief he 
hooked up a magneto to the teacher’s 
new-fangled steel chair, and when 
she picked up the brass paper weight 
on her desk she completed a circuit 
that almost tore her loose from her 
button shoes. 

At 17 Sparks was a full-fledged 
telephone man. He could string wire 
and set poles with the best of them. 
His only vice was chewing tobacco 
and he liked it—claimed he could 
hit a mark 40 feet away from the 
top of a pole on a windy day. 

So Hudson prospered, and the 
dream of Sparks’ father gradually 
came true. More lines went up, more 
people began to use the telephone, 
and before long there were 900 Hud- 
son subscribers. 

After a “January thaw” came the 
big blizzard of 719! Lines were down 
for miles. Roads were impassable. 
And to make matters worse, several 
cases of typhoid were reported. Be- 
fore they could trace it to Rock 
Creek, 14 cases of typhoid were rag- 











Sparks loaded coils of wire on the mules and 


worked in the storm for two days repairing 

the lines in order to telephone for medicine. 

He didn't feel the wind or the cold. Finally 

he got a call through and medicine was 

dropped into the town by airplane, saving 
many lives. 


ing and six more were imminent. 
That was when Sparks’ father died. 

People in small towns somehow 
seem to be closer to God than most 
folks, and Sparks was no exception. 
He understood and buried his father 
calmly, bravely, like a soldier. He 
knew what his father would say if 
he were alive. No time to waste. 
medical supplies were needed badly. 
Have to get the lines through! 

Sparks took the mules and slung 
coils of wire over their backs. The 
drifts were five and six feet deep in 
places, and it was still snowing. He 
didn’t feel the wind nor the cold. 
All he could understand was a con- 
stant hammering in his mind to get 
the call through for medicine. 

For two days he climbed and 
cursed and almost dropped from ex- 
haustion. Each time he spliced a 
wire he tapped it and shouted until 
he was hoarse, but no answer. Six 
miles from Hudson and two days 
out he made his 31st splice and 
tapped on. It would have been a long 
way to drop from a 30-foot pole, but 
Sparks felt like dropping when a 
soft voice said, ‘‘Number, please ?” 

The doctor said Sparks saved 14 
lives by getting the call through for 
medicine. They dropped it into the 
town by airplane. 
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I happened to be in Hudson the 
other day, and I met Sparks on the 
street. His face is seamed with 
many tiny wrinkles from squinting 
in the wind, and his eyes are sharp. 
There is a certain air in the way he 
walks. I can’t describe it but I can 
feel it; he is proud of every stick 
and stone in the town of Hudson. 

They asked Sparks to run for 
mayor. He refused. I am sure he 
would rather be general of his 
switchboard than mayor of New 
York City. 


No one has ever pinned a medal 
on Sparks for his heroic deed or his 
service. No one has ever told him 
how important and vital his exchange 
has been in building up the town. 
But in the eyes of Hudson, one of 
her sons is a hero. 

Hudson is just around the bend 
over the hill. It might be Milledge- 
ville or Fulton—or your town. And 
Sparks, God love him, can still hit 
a mark from a 40-foot pole in a high 
wind, and he might be Bill or Tom 
—or you. 








HIRED HELP 
By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


VER THE TELEPHONE: “No, Marge, I just cannot come, 
O tonight. I am without a maid!” 
“What again, Sis? I thought you had a new maid, recently.” 

“Yes, but she stayed only a week after I got her broke in. Hired 
help is so unreliable nowadays. They want everything—besides 
good wages. Goodness knows, I pay them enough! They make 
one feel like they were doing the hiring instead of being hired! 
Mother blames me. She says she used to keep the same servant 
year in and year out, but I tell her she couldn’t do it nowadays.” 

“Well, Sis, I have had the same maid for a year.” 

“Tell me how you do it, Marge.” 

“T will and you must not be offended. I notice in your conversa- 
tion with me just now that you speak of ‘hired help,’ ‘servants,’ 
and ‘breaking them in.’ Now, there is a distinction between those 
expressions and ‘maids’ these days. In Mother’s day it was differ- 
ent. And the wages were different, too. 

“T used to have the same difficulty you are experiencing in keep- 
ing‘'maids. My idea of a maid was that she was a person who 
wanted the only kind of work she could do — menial work — and 
when I hired her that was what I expected of her, nothing more, 
nothing less. 

“When my present maid applied I told her exactly what I ex- 
pected of a servant, and what I would pay. She accepted my propo- 
sition without comment. 

“When I paid her for her first week’s work which consisted of 
scrubbing floors, washing windows, in fact, all the other rough 
hard work I could pile on her poor bent shoulders (my way of 
breaking in help), I told her to get down to the kitchen by 7:00 
a.m. and wash the dishes as there would be a pile of them because 
of a party we were giving. 

“I shall never forget the expression on her face as she looked 
up to me and said, ‘Yes ma’am’ with the pleading look of a dog 
hungry for a kind word. Then she added softly, when I laid the 
money in her toil-worked hands, ‘You like my work?’ 

“That experience taught me a valuable lesson. Money alone is 
not all a maid is entitled to. If a maid’s work is commendable, tell 
her so now and then, Sis. Even though you may pay well for 
service, the money alone is not enough. A little praise will go a 
long way.” 

MORAL: 

No matter what your job may be, 
If cutting hay or serving tea, 


From drafting laws to making shot— 
A little boost may mean a lot. 
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“RELIABLE” 
BRIDGING 
CONNECTORS 


®@ Positive, trouble-free 
connections 


@ Substantial saving in 
installation time 


®@ Corrosion-resisting 


* @ Not subject to "Season 
Cracking" 


@ Equally efficient on 
Hy repeated re-use 


A most reliable means of making 
id solderless tap connections for tele- 
phone, telegraph and signal lines. 
These connectors have a large mar- 
gin of strength over actual field 
requirements and cannot be dis- 
mn torted with a standard telephone 
socket wrench. You are assured a 
ee superior connection with consider- 
able saving in time and lower costs. 


Request a test sample. 





“ RELIABLE” 
IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 


Poe 
) ELECTRIC COMPANY 





OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIE 











Commission and Court Activities 









Wire Tapping Probe 
Ordered by Senate 

The U. S. Senate on March 20 ap- 
proved a resolution by Senator Green 
(Dem.), Rhode Island, providing $15,- 
000 for an investigation of the use of 
wire-tapping and dictaphones by law- 
enforcement agencies. The Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee will con- 
duct the investigation. 

Committee Chairman Burton K. 
Wheeler said, however, he did not have 
any immediate plans and he probably 
would appoint a subcommittee to make 
the inquiry requested by Senator 
Green who charged that telephones of 
officials of his state had been tapped. 

No specific law-enforcement agency 
is mentioned in the resolution, but when 
the interstate commerce committee ap- 
proved it Chairman Wheeler stated 
that he and his colleagues had in mind 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
subject of criticism from 
sources. 

The Senate interstate commerce 
committee has received reports of the 


several 


Subscriber Satisfaction 


Means Profits 


Get Rid of Noise! 


with the 
New Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 


* Installed in a Minute 
* No Moving Parts 


* Thousands in Service 
* Fully Guaranteed 


Eliminates unbalance noises 
in metallic party lines em- 
ploying divided ringing to 
ground. Works with either 
harmonic or code ringing. 
Write for Catalog 39-A 
describing 
Non-Grounding 
Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips 
Potheads Housings 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
55-63 Dickerson St. Newark, N. J 
Signal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 





surreptitious hanging of a microphone 
in a governor’s office, the tapping of 
telephone lines of a state’s attorney 
general and the use of recording discs 
to reproduce the conversations of pub- 
lic officials. 

vv 


FCC to Resume Hearings 
on Pacific Coast Toll Rates 

The inquiry by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission into interstate 
rates of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will be resumed April 1. 

The company asked for a 60-day ad- 
journment on March 2 in order to pre- 
pare technical charts, statistics and 
graphs needed for presentation of its 
case. 

The testimony covered by the case 
through March 2 dealt with complex 
and technical methods of cost account- 
ing, allocation of company costs, stock 
and bond issues, routing of calls, and 
relations between the Pacific Bell and 
affiliated systems. 

The FCC has contended that the in- 
terstate tolls of the company should be 
reduced to conform to tolls charged in 
other parts of the country. Company 
attorneys have argued that vastly dif- 
ferent conditions, such as higher cost 
of building and maintaining equip- 
ment, lower centers of population and 
differences in traffic, justify a differ- 
ence in tolls for the coast states. 


vw 


Court Rules in Favor of 
REA Power Cooperative 

A rural electric cooperative may in- 
terfere “to the point of destruction” 
with the operation of a telephone sys- 
tem in the absence of proof that the 
cooperative interfered “unnecessarily” 
or was negligent, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals ruled March 19. 

The whole court sat in consideration 
of the ruling, delivered in an opinion 
by Justice Osso W. Stanley. It was 
the court’s first decision involving 
the rights of rural cooperatives in such 
a situation. 

R. O. Meador, operator for 30 years 
of Holland Telephone Co. serving the 
village of Holland, Allen County, Ken- 
tucky, had complained that the power 
line of the Tri-County Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. set up inductive inter- 
ference in his telephone lines. He had 
been awarded $500 by the Allen 
County Circuit Court. 


The power and telephone lines run 





for nearly eight miles on opposite sides 
of a highway. For 2,000 feet, how- 
ever, they are only six feet apart. 

“Tt is agreed that the defendant 
(the cooperative) was not negligent,” 
the court declared, “‘for it is admitted 
its transmission line was erected and 
maintained according to good and mod- 
ern engineering principles.” 

“It may be suggested that placing 
the power line within six feet of the 
telephone lines for 2,000 feet was un- 
necessary and avoidable, and that such 
proximity caused the disturbance,” the 
opinion said. However, the evidence 
merely disclosed that such a condition 
existed, it was pointed out. 

“The courts may not presume the 
lines were too close or that the condi- 
tion was unnecessary or that it was the 
cause of the interference,” continued 
the opinion. 

“‘Authorities recognize that the pri- 
ority of franchise (which the telephone 
company had) and the occupancy of 
public ways by a company using elec- 
tricity carries superiority of right only 
to the extent that the subsequent sim- 
ilar licensee must so construct and 
operate his system as not to interfere 
unnecessarily with the exercise of the 
former’s rights.’”’ 


_— a 


Supreme Court Rules 
Competition No Bar to Radio 

The United States Supreme Court 
on March 25 ruled that the Federal 
Communications Commission, in grant- 
ing a permit for a new radio station, 
need not consider the effect such com- 
petition would have on an existing sta- 
tion. 

The opinion, written by Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, reversed a ruling by 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia which re- 
quired the commission to issue findings 
of fact on an existing station. 

“Plainly it is not the purpose of the 
Federal Communications Act to pro- 
tect a licensee against competition, but 
to protect the public,” Justice Roberts 
said. “Congress intended to leave 
competition in the business of broad- 
casting where it found it, to permit a 
licensee who was not interfering elec- 
trically with other broadcasters to sur- 
vive or succumb according to his abil- 
ity to make his programs attractive to 
the public.” 

The United States Court of Appeals 
had directed the FCC to make findings 
of fact as to whether a proposed station 
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to be operated by the Telegraph Her- 
ald of Dubuque, Iowa, would finan- 
cially injure a station already operated 
by Sanders Brothers, who contended 
there was not enough advertising rev- 
enue to support another station. 


vv WwW 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
March 13: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga., given 
a permit for the construction of a 
coastal harbor station near Charles- 
ton, S. C., to operate in the public 
service using the frequency of 2,566 
kilocycles with a maximum power of 
400 watts, unlimited time, with A2 and 

A3 emission. 

March 23: Commission made final 
its order classifying the Lorain (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. as a carrier subject to 
all provisions of the Communications 
Act. 

The Lorain company had asked for 
exemption, but withdrew its petition. 
A hearing on the petition had been 
tentatively set for March 26. 

April 1: Further hearing in San 
Francisco, Calif., before Commissioner 
Paul A. Walker, on commission’s own 
investigation of the reasonableness of 
rates, charges, etc., applicable to the 
interstate communication service of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

April 16: Hearing in Corydon on 
applications of Eureka Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates and per- 
mission to borrow $30,000 for making 
improvements to its system which has 
been greatly damaged by interference 
from rural electric lines. Originally 
the hearing was scheduled for March 
12 but upon receiving the application 
of Attorney Roger H. Phillips, New Al- 
bany, chief counsel for the stockhold- 
ers, for a continuance the scheduled 
date was advanced. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

April 1: Hearings on application of 
the Peoples Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to transfer its franchise and to 
cease operation of its Bentley ex- 
change, and application of Herald 
Osburn for a certificate of convenience 
and authority to transact the business 
of a public utility in Bentley and sur- 
rounding territory. 

April 2: Hearings on application of 
the Central Kansas Telephone Co., 
Inc., for permission to cease operating 
its Atlanta, Burden and Dexter ex- 
changes and transfer its franchise; and 
on application of Edwin B. Mikesell 
and Dorothy E. Mikesell, joint tenants, 
and not as tenants in common with a 
right of survivorship, under the name 
of Southern Kansas Telephone Co. for 
a certificate of convenience and author- 
ity to transact the business of a public 
utility in Atlanta, Burden and Dexter. 

Hearing will also be held on the 
joint application of Edwin B. Mikesell 
and Dorothy E. Mikesell, as individ- 
uals under the name of the Southern 
Kansas Telephone Co., for a certificate 
of convenience and authority relating 
to a proposed issue of their note and 
mortgage in the amount of $24,000. 

April 23: Hearing on application of 
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Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to change certain rates 
in Mound Valley. 

May 21: Hearing on application of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for permission to file rates for hotel 
private branch exchange service. 


Maryland Public Service Commission 


March 19: Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Baltimore City, given 
authority to issue $5,000,000 of com- 
mon stock. The company plans to is- 
sue stock April 1, and will use part of 
the proceeds to pay obligations to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

April 8: Further hearing in Lansing 
on application of Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates and establish new locality-rate 
area in Northport. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

March 20: Order issued calling for 
commission investigation of a proposed 
tariff applicable to private branch ex- 


changes furnished service by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Springfield. 


March 21: } 

Braymer, filed application for authority 
to increase rates. 

April 8: Hearing on application of 
Webster County Telephone Co. for 
authority to file new rate schedule for 
Marshfield. 

April 8: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co. re- 


Dorsey Telephone Co., 


questing authority to file new rate 
schedule for Mountain Grove. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

March 23: Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. given authority to can- 
cel two-party residence service no 
longer in demand at its Polk exchange. 

March 23: Nebraska Central Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for author- 
ity to increase from 25 cents a month 
to 50 cents the charge made for addi- 
tional exchange service at its Ansley 
and Mason City exchanges. 

March 25: Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed application for 
validation of rate of $1.00 a month 
charged at its Waco exchange for sup- 
plemental service to Bradshaw, Mc- 
Cool, Gresham, Benedict and York ex- 
changes. 

March 23: The commission approved 
the new schedule of rates proposed for 
the Martell Telephone Co., which con- 
sisted of a readjustment with a slight 
increase on all types of service. 


New York Public Service Commission 

March 25: Hearing in New York on 
petition of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (incorporated in New 
York) for approval of a certificate of 
increase of amount and shares of 
capital stock. 

March 25: Further hearing in New 
York on proceeding on motion of the 
commission as to rates, rules and reg- 
ulations of New York Telephone Co. 
in respect to service through private 
branch exchanges in hotels, apartment 
houses and clubs. 
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Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

March 20: The College Corner Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for author- 
ity to increase rates at College Corner 
in Butler county as follows: 

Business (wallset), independent line 
$2.25 to $4.00; two-party with resi- 
dence on same ‘line, $2.25 to be dis- 
continued ; business, five-party (new), 
$3.50; residence (wallset), independ- 
ent line, $1.60 to $2.50; two-party on 
same line with business, to be discon- 
tinued; five-party (new), $2.00; 10- 
party, ‘$1. 25 to be discontinued; rural 


business (wallset), $1.60 to $2 50 and 
residence rural (wallset), $1.60 to 
$2.00. 


The application states that present 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


eo) bai itle ste), 


a enna 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











MARCH 30, 1940 


tariff does not provide a fair return 
upon the value of the property. 

March 23: Geneva Telephone Co. 
filed a supplement to its aplication for 
authority to purchase and capitalize 
for $9,800 the property of the Perry 
Telephone Co. The supplement states 
that the purchase price has been in- 
creased to $11,233.96 by plant exten- 
sions totaling $1,533.96 which have 
been made since filing of the original 
application, and the written acqui- 
escence to an increase of 25 cents per 
month in the rate for rural business 
subscribers, by the five such users of 
the Perry company’s service. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

March 20: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to convert its 
Yukon exchange from magneto to com- 
mon battery operation. The applica- 
tion was taken under advisement after 
the company presented exhibits show- 
ing that the exchange has failed to 
earn a fair net return for several years 
and that in 1938 the net income was 
only a 3.25 per cent return on invest- 
ment. 

March 21: The commission denied 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
authority to discontinue its Cromwell 
exchange and furnish service to the 
affected subscribers from Wewoka. 
The company proposed to eliminate 
toll charges between Cromwell and 
Wewoka and reduce the residence ex- 
tension rate from $1.00 per month to 
50 cents. 

The commission stated that it denied 
the application because service would 
be furnished business and residence 
subscribers over eight-party lines with 
no change in rates. Cromwell sub- 
scribers are now receiving one-party 
service for $4.00 per month for busi- 
ness telephones and $2.50 for resi- 
dence telephones. 

The commission order said: “The 
new service would prove to be inferior 
because of the inherent disadvantages 
in serving eight subscribers to a line.”’ 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

March 13: Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
authorized to extend its lines in Bloom- 
field 

March 13: The commission closed its 
investigation of the Northwest Tele- 
phone Co., Tomah, because work of 
checking the original cost of the com- 
pany’s property and entering it on the 
books in accordance with commission 
requirements has been completed. 

March 18: Buckeye Ridge Telephone 
Co., which operates 45 miles of lines in 
an area between Westby and La Farge, 
given authority to increase rates suffi- 
ciently to eliminate a deficit of $183.00 
in 1939. New rates will be 25 cents 
higher or $1.25 per month. 

About 27 miles of the telephone lines 
are single wire with grounded circuits 
and service is interfered with by lines 
of an electric cooperative. As soon as 
it is financially able to do so, the com- 
pany proposes to metallicize those 27 
miles of lines to eliminate the inductive 
interference. 

March 25: Home Telephone Co., 
Durand, authorized to discontinue free 
connection between Durand and Lund 
exchanges and to make a toll charge 
of 10 cents per call. 

April 16: Hearing in Madison on 
application Poplar Rural Telephone Co. 
for authority to dissolve. 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 














DISTILLED WATER 


Is necessary for perfect téle- 
phone service made for 2 cents 
a gallon by 

PEERLESS STILLS 
Used by State and Government 

Your Inquiries Welcomed ose 
SPARTA Manufacturing Co. — 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 





STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 
Easily and quickly adjusted 


A model for ev need 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG -CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
a Supervision 
raisals— cial 


5 ie Investigations 
1510 Lincein Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg.. Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








New StylePocket Detecto-M eters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 
With zere adjust. 


$ 7 STEWART 
| 1) BROS. 


Ottawa, Ill. 




















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone plant 
in the Middle West, 500 stations or 
more. Will consider several exchanges if 
grouped. Write No. 8909, care of TELEPH- 
ONY. 


WANTED TO BUY—tTelephone ex- 
change of 250 to 400 stations. Missouri 
or Texas preferred. Must be priced right 
Write No. 8920, care of TELEPHONY 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Executive type telephone 
plant man with broad experience in super- 
vision of large plant operation; one who 
is thoroughly versed in all phases of tele- 
phone plant work and capable of taking 
complete charge of plant department op- 
eration of large sized Independent com- 
pany. Give complete details as to qualifi- 
cations and experience and attach small 
photograph Write No. 8904, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Telephone 
plant man with broad experience in su- 
pervision and maintenance of magneto 
and common battery exchanges, desires 
to make change around May first. Un- 
derstands plant engineering, construc- 
tion and cost estimating. Age forty, 
sober, healthy, ambitious and energetic. 
Now employed as Division Manager by 
large Ohio operating company. Will 
go anywhere. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address No. 8919, care of 
TELEPHONY 





COMPETENT MANAGER—Engineer 
experienced in all branches, desires per- 
manent employment. Will furnish best 
of references and get results. Salary 
moderate. Address No. 8918, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Manager of 
telephone company in Wisconsin. Expe- 
rienced in all branches of exchange oper- 
ation. Steadily employed. Write No. 
8916, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Man twenty- 
four years old, unmarried, wants posi- 
tion with telephone company as trouble- 
man, wire chief, etc.; over four years’ 
experience with magneto and automatic 
exchanges. At present am local manager 
of automatic exchange. References, pres- 
ent employer. Write No. 8911, care of 
TELEPHONY. 











INDUCTION COILS 





| ateall 
a 
| 


S.C. No. 43, 39-A, 38, 38-A, 20, 14-A, 11-A 
A.E. CO. 


KELLOGG No. 51-A, 52-A, 79-A, 28-A, 28-C 
LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 1-A, 3-A, 4-A, 6-A_ | 
DEAN ELECTRIC CO. No. 950, 990, 1580, 1850 | 
NORTH ELEC. CO. No. 1, 10, 12 
MONARCH 1.-A, 4-A, MC-2881-A | 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 





No. 280389 iron or wire core 
No. 281901, 31-B, 31-D, 32-D, 5-C | 


OHIO 






























IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


(Concluded from page 12) 


ers Thompson and Walker dis- 
sented). The commission’s decision 
is in line with its policy announced 
in earlier cases that new and un- 
necessary competition in trans- 
oceanic wireless circuits will not be 
authorized where satisfactory cable 
and radio telegraph services are both 
already available. 

The commission found that the 
proposed Mackay Radio circuit would 
do little or nothing to increase the 
total volume of business and, there- 
fore, would operate only to siphon 
off business from existing carriers. 
The majority opinion stated: 


The commission does not believe that 
a resulting diversion of traffic from 
existing carriers to a new carrier, in 
itself, determines whether operation of 
a new circuit would serve the public 
interest, convenience or necessity. It 
is important to consider, however, the 
effect of such a reallocation. Traffic 
and revenue available for the American 
carriers must determine to a large ex- 
tent the desirability of competition as 
to any foreign country. 

If the traffic and revenue are suffi- 
cient to support the entry of a new 
carrier, and to justify additional 
competition, sound communication poli- 
cy would usually indicate that addi- 
tional competition should be fostered. 
On the other hand, if there is a small 
amount of traffic and revenue involved, 
and if the needs of the public are being 
satisfactorily met, the entrance of addi- 
tional competition into that field may 
adversely affect the ability of all of 
the companies to serve the public. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
preservation of existing facilities which 
are satisfactorily serving the public is 
of primary importance, and that to 
intensify a highly-competitive situation, 
not justified by the traffic and revenue 
available, may be economically dis- 
astrous to the American communica- 
tions system as a whole. The question 
is not whether added competition would 
benefit or harm a particular carrier, 
but rather what would be its effect 
upon the service to the public. 

Of course, it must again be re- 
membered that the commission, 
here, was dealing with a particular 
situation involving the prevailing 
competitive set-up in American in- 
ternational communications. It must 
be distinguished from the broad 
recommendation which the commis- 
sion has made for a new order in 
such international service, whereby 
these rivals would be fused into a 
single strong combination. In other 
words, the commission today must 
deal with the regulatory picture as 
it finds it. Whether Congress will 
authorize any change in that pic- 
ture, to the way the majority of the 
commission would like to have it 
changed, remains to be seen. 


TELEPHONY 
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Index to Advertisers 





Page 


American Appraisal Co., The 
American Automatic Electric 
Company ‘ esess 
American Creosoting Co : 
American Fork & Hoe Co., The 
American Steel & Wire Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Sales 


Company jcumkewinn .22- 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. ; 
Automatic Electric Co. 18-19- 


Automatic 


Telephone & Electric Co., 
Ltd. bea jake 


Babcock Garrison 

Bartlett Mfg. Co. spi 

Berry & Co., L. M..... 

Brach Mfg. Co., L. S : 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 
Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 
Burgess Battery Co. —— 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


Calculagraph Company 
Carney & Co., B. J.. 
Chance Company , 
Christiansen Co., C. M. 
Churchill Cabinet Co....... 
Coffey System & Audit Co.. 
Coffing Hoist Co..... 
Columbia Steel Co.. 

Cook Electric Co. 
Cook's Sons, Inc., 
Cee, 2. “He occas 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Cuneo Press, Inc., The.. 


Adam. 


Davey Tree Expert Co... 
Donnelley & Sons, R. R. 


Electric Products Co., The.. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Everstick Anchor Co..... 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
Forged Steel Products Co. 
Fort Wayne Printing Co... 
Fowle, Frank F..... 


General Cable Corp. 

General Electric Co... caea 
Gould Storage Battery Co. 
Graybar Electric Co...... aie 
Gray Manufacturing Co., The 


Harter Corporation, The. 
Herdrich & Boggs.... 
Highway Trailer Co............... 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co... 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co......... nabbe 
International Creosoting & Construction 
Co. 
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Page 


Kearney Corp., James R... : 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co 

Kennecott Wire & Cable Co. (subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Corp.) 

Kester Solder Corp. 

Klein & Sons, Mathias 


Leich Sales Corporation 
Lenz Electric Mfg. Co.... 
Line Material Co. 

Loomis Advertising Co. 
Lorain Products Corporation 


MacGillis & Gibbs Co... 
Matthews Corp., W. N.. 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co 


National Carbon Co., Inc 
National Construction 

Co. a eer re , 
National Telephone Supply Co 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 


& Engineering 


Owens-Illinois 
Division 


Glass Co. Hemingray 


Paine Company . 

Paragon Electric Co. 

Partridge Lumber Co. 

Philco (Battery Division) 

Phillips Electric Works, Inc 

Porcelain Products, Inc. 

Porter, Inc., H. K........ - 

Premax Sales Division, Chisholm Ryder 
Co., Inc. 


Raytheon Mfg. Co... 
Ray-O-Vac Company - 
Rebuilt Electric Equipment Co 
Reliable Electric Co...... 
Remington Rand, Inc. , 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Schauer Machine Co..... 

Seymour Smith & Sons, Inc. 

Shallcross Mfg. Co... 

Sloan & Cook...... — 

Sparta Manufacturing Co. 

Stewart Brothers saa ween 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 

Suttle Equipment Co... 


Telephone Repair Co... 
Telkor, Inc. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United States Steel Corp.......... 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. 


Valentine Clark Corporation 


Wagner-Malleable Products Co.. 
Western Electric Co...... edit 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
White, Weld & Company............... 
Wood Preserving Corp., The, a Koppers 
Pt nec cccaeskaceendcaneake 
es is Unb canasecdeenenee 
Wray & Co., J. G.. 
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A REAL SUCCESS 


When a telephone makes 
magneto subscribers happy .. . 
when it keeps going without 
maintenance ... when it makes 
a profit on low rentals... well, 
that’s a success from a tele- 
phone man’s standpoint. 


For four years the Table- 
phone has been doing that, and 
it's no guesswork. It will pay 
you to look into this instrument. 
Priced from $18.40 to $19.25. 


See New Catalog No. 52 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 








WE USE RAY.O-VAC BATTERIES 
FOR LONGER SUSTAINED SERVICE 


RAY-0-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 











NORTH ALLRELAY 


THEEASY WAY 


TO DIAL OPERATION 
* 


Adaptability to YOUR Problem 
* 


Simplicity of Installation 


* 


Freedom from Maintenance 


* 


North “All-Relay”’ ee 
has proved these nt 
characteristics in | 

hundreds of > B=) = 
installation ’s J} = 
throughout the past 

twenty years. 















































THE NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 3 
GALION, OHIO, U. S. A. : ¥0 


